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Are you backing the attack? 
* * * 


Ford’s tire plant, which took six 

onths to dismantle and ship, has 

reached Russia. 
* * 

Used car price ceiling still looks 
like a good bet by Nov. 1, unless 
rade is able to sell OPA off it 
again. 

* 

“Help wanted, male or female, 

hite or colored, full or part time, 
apply inside,” reads the placard in 

e window of a Suffolk (Va.) 
store. : 


* * 


* 


as in Chile 

Exploratory studies by a group 
of American experts are reported 
o have yielded favorable indica- 
tions of petroleum deposits in the 
southern province of Megallanes, 
hile, according to the U. S. de- 
partment of commerce. Prepara- 
ons are underway for drilling 
wells. 


* * 


* * 


ar ‘Water’ Tax! 

Motorists in Montreal and in 
suburbs which are served with 
water by the Canadian city are 
protesting a special “automobile 
water tax,” recently imposed. 

The Royal Automobile Club of 
Canada has prepared a petition to 
Quebec’s premier, the provincial 
government and Montreal’s execu- 
tive committee. 

* 


Pot to Pearson 
Columnist Drew Pearson gets the 
Pot of the Month” from the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Crack Pot 
ub for his acceptance of Henry 
ord’s challenge to an “athletic 
contest” to prove Ford’s health. 
The club suggested that the 46- 
year-old Pearson “who bravely 
agreed to race the 80-year-old 
Ford, should start his training 
easily by running a few prelimin- 
heats with centenarians and 
pradually working up to the first 


team.” 
* * 


he Oil Truth 
In the Sept. 11 issue of Collier’s 
Frank B. Taylor, an authority on 
oil, clears up some misconceptions 
about this product in an article 
bntitled “The Truth About Oil.” 
In addition, he explains some of 
he basic problems the industry 
aces; the relationship of the 
present price structure on the out- 
put of nearly-depleted wells; the 
portant need for stimulating 
further explanatory programs; 
svhat oil companies are doing now 
o increase their reserves. 
” 7 * 


Reluctant Fathers 
No great rush to war industries 
a result of the Washington 
brder tightening manpower con- 
trols—particularly as it affects 
athers—has been noted in the 
Detroit war production area. 

It was stated that “apparently a 
ot of men who are subject to the 
draft do not realize their respon- 
sibilities.” The order broadened 
he list of nondeferrable activities 
and made pre-Pearl Harbor fath- 
ers subject to induction, even be- 
fore their class as a whole becomes 
liable for service on Oct. 1, if they 
were employed at a job in the 
evised list. 
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Makers, Workers 
Agree Tire Output 
Goal is Possible 


Will Push Production 
In Present Facilities; 
Jeffers Pledges Quality 


WASHINGTON.—As a re- 
sult of a special meeting here 
Wednesday between Rubber 
Director William M. Jeffers 


and representatives of tire 
and tube manufacturers and rub- 
ber workers unions, a concentrated 
effort will be undertaken to in- 
crease the output of tires with 
present facilities rather than wait 
for the construction of new plants. 


Jeffers, stressing that the prin- 
cipal interest is to make tires 
now, said that agreement was 
reached to increase output of 
tires through better cooperation 
and more attention to details on 
the part of both the men and 
management. Industry and labor 
spokesmen were in agreement 


OPA, Dealers to Meet | 


Sept. 8 on U.C. Peg 
WASHINGTON. — A meeting 
is scheduled for Wednesday 
(Sept. 8) between James Brown- 
lee, OPA deputy administrator 
in charge of prices, and D. E. 
Castles, president of NADA, at 
which a small] group of dealers 
also will be present, to discuss 
the proposal and the effect that 
a price ceiling on used cars 
might have on automobile deal- 


ers. 

This is in line with OPA’s 
agreement with the dealers 
made at the Aug. 3 meeting 
here that the proposal was not 
final and that any suggestions 
made by the dealers would be 
considered by them in the final 
drafting of the regulation. It is 
understood that the final draft 
has been completed and is under 
study by Brownlee. It is ex- 
pected that he will make his 
recommendations to Administra- 
tor Brown shortly after the 
Sept. 8 meeting. 


that the proposed 30,000,000 tires 
for 1944 could be produced. 

The present situation gives the 
rubber industry an opportunity to 
make a greater contribution to the 
war effort and at the same time 
set an example for all other indus- 
tries where desired maximum pro- 
duction is not forthcoming, Jeffers 
told the meeting. 

“The net result of the meeting,” 

(See TIRES, Page 14, Col. 5) 


New-Car Quota 
Cut to 40,600 


For September 


WASHINGTON. — A total of 
40,600 new passenger automobiles 
will be available for rationing in 
September, the Office of Price 
Administration announced last 
week. This total, a decrease of 
approximately 5,000 from the quota 
of cars available in August, repre- 
sents seasonal fluctuations in de- 
mand for new cars. 

In addition, OPA announced that 
a total of 12,000 cars will be held 
in reserve to be drawn upon to fill 
demands that may develop in ex- 
cess of the quotas. 


GM’S NAVL PLANE production is up 1,000 percent in six months, and wins 
the laudation of Naval air chief. Here is one of the Avenger torpedo bomber 
assembly lines in the General Motors Eastern Aircraft division, just one year 
after the first test flight of a plane built in these converted automotive plants. 
Eastern Aircraft division also makes the Navy’s Wildcat fighters. 


Despite Lifting of Pleasure Ban... 


Gas Shortage Still Plagues 
East Coast Service Shops 


DETROIT.—With the “lifting” 
of the East Coast’s pleasure-driv- 
ing ban last week, expectations on 
the part of dealer service shops in 
the 17 Atlantic Seaboard states for 
an increase in service business 
were somewhat tempered by an 
almost simultaneous’ statement 
voiced by Harold L. Ickes, petro- 
leum administrator for war. 

The East, he said, has more 
gasoline ration coupons than it has 
gas quota, and is using them. 
Consumption has been exceeding 
the 342,000 barrels alloted daily for 
civilian use by anywhere from 
30,000 to 35,000 barrels, he averred. 

In consequence, the prospect 
that gasoline pumps may run 
dry “in a matter of days” was 
emphasized by Ickes, who said 
that the lifting of the pleasure- 
driving ban in the East con- 
stituted nothing but a change in 
administrative policy. It did not 
mean that there was more fuel 
available, nor could it be con- 
strued as meaning there would 
be more fuel available, according 
to his statement. 

OPA meanwhile gave no indica- 
tion that the value of A gasoline 
coupons would be raised above the 
present 1% gallons per week in the 


Used Parts Low 


Due to the draining of sources 
of supply in auto-wreckers’ 
yards by the salvage drives, 
parts manufacturers face build- 
ing parts for 7-year and older 
cars early in 1944. See story on 
page 34. 


eastern zone. Significantly, OPA 
called on the East’s “gas-starved” 
motoring population to restrict its 
use of gas voluntarily to absolutely 
essential activities. 

There was ino indication either 
that the value of B and C coupons 
might be elevated, although part of 
the propaganda for the _ recent 
reduction in the Midwest and} 
Southwest consisted of promises 
that more gasoline would thereby 
be made available for Eastern 
motorists. 

Despite the understandable | 

(See GASOLINE, Page 6, Col. 5) 
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33,049 Trucks 
Scheduled For 
Early °44 Output 


Bottlenecks in Assembly 
Units Seen Peril to Big 
Civilian Production 


DETROIT. — A_ total of 
33,845 medium and heavy- 
duty trucks has been released 
for immediate production, or 


as soon as the vehicle manu- 
facturers can get their material 
orders accepted by the steel mills 
and bottleneck unit-parts builders, 
it is understood from Washington 
sources. 


It is also understood that this 
first release of the 1944 new 
truck building program is to be 
allocated to civilian and govern- 
mental departments other than 
the Army. In the releases to date 
are 22,852 medium and 10,993 
heavy-duty trucks, as well as 
about 1,500 off-the-road vehicles 
evidently slated to relieve the 
transportation needs of the lum- 
bering, mining and oil production 
industries. 

While this release falls consid- 
erably short of the “new trucks 
for 1944 up into six figures” 
promised the freight and food 
stuffs transporters earlier’ this 
summer by R. L. Vaniman, chief 
of WPB’s auto division, it is under- 
stood that this release is but what 
can be considered as the first- 
quarter allotment. As _ bottleneck 
production facilities are able to be 
released to the truck building pro- 
gram, it is understood that other 
quantities of new truck production 
will be released from Washington. 

It is claimed now by WPB that 
we still have sufficient light and 
light medium trucks in the reserve 
stockpile to take care of farm and 
food stuff hauler needs until far 
into 1944 at the present rate of 
release. This doesn’t mean of 
course that the new truck needs of 
all of these critical haulers will be 
taken care of and that we will be 
out of the woods on this phase of 
our critical ‘“on-rubber” transpor- 
tation. 

It can, however, be taken to 
mean that releases on permits to 
purchase are being geared by ODT 
to the available supply and that 
only the most critical cases are 
being given the permission to pur- 
chase until WPB sees its way 

(See TRUCKS, Page 14, Col. 5) 


Car Deterioration Threatens 


Michigan War 


DETROIT.— The premise that 
there can be no war production 
unless there is first transportation 
to war production was brought out 
sharply in a report last week to 
Michigan’s Gov. Harry Kelly that 
a crisis is rapidly approaching be- 
cause of aging cars, parts and 
tires. 

Maxwell Halsey, executive sec- 
retary of the state safety commis- 
sion, in the first inventory of auto- 
mobile resources attempted in any 
state, told the governor that nearly 
50 percent of war workers’ cars 
are at least six years old, and 
warned that many will become un- 
| usable in the next few months. 
| Pointing out that auotmo- 
| bile replacement parts, already 
| scarce, will become more so as 
| Cars wear out, Halsey said that 


Production 


“scrupulous care must make up 
for a lack of replacement facili- 
ties.” His report noted that 
parts are particularly difficult to 
get for older cars, which are 
owned predominantly by war 
workers and farmers. 

Of the 1,544,551 passenger auto- 
mobiles registered during 1941 in 
Michigan, his report said, only 
976,726 in all likelihood will be left 
in operation at the end of 1944. 
In no phase of the report was 
optimism expressed that this trend 
of essential, vital private trans- 
portation to be entirely lost to war 
production might be halted. 
| Halsey told the governor that 
1,271,502 tires on passenger cars 
in Michigan, or 20 percent of the 
| total, are in immediate need of 
\ (See CRISIS, Page 14, Col. 1) 
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Arms Peak ‘Not Far Off’... 
July War Production 
Shows 3% Gain 


WASHINGTON.—Declaring peak 
production of many types of fight- 
ing equipment has been achieved 
or is “not far off,’’ Donald M. Nel- 
son, chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, announced last week 
that July war production increased 
3 percent over June. 

He disclosed that July output 
stood at 593 on WPB’s production 
index, a 20-point gain over early 
summer months when the index 
remained almost stationary. 

Airplane production increased 
4 percent, signal equipment 17 
percent and Army ammunition 
kept even with June, but Nelson 
said “important further’ in 
creases are “required” in those 
three fields. 

“If our production goals are to 
be achieved,” he said, “production 
stepups must continue during the 
next six months.” 

“Monthly aircraft production 
measured in pounds, more than 
doubled since July, 1942,” he re- 
ported, “and is scheduled to double 
again before the end of 1944. Dur- 
ing the month 7,373 planes were 
produced.” 

The WPB chief reported a 19 
percent July increase in the out- 
put of fighter planes, an 8 per- 
cent gain in transports and a 13 
percent rise in the number of 
heavy bombers. 

“Ship construction 
sharp stepups in the 


FOB 
Factory 


By A. H. Allen 


Incentive Pay Plans 


Working Out Well 

INDIVIDUAL incentive pay 
plans, despite all the rantings 
about speedup and labor sweating 
which union lead- 
ers aim in their 
direction, are 
fundamentally 
sound systems for 
increasing pro- 
duction and 
wages, without an 
increase in man- 
power. Today in 
war plants this 
is a vital con- 
sideration. When 
it is considered 
that in many 
cases a production increase of as 
much as 25 percent can be 
achieved through an incentive sys- 
tem, it is nothing to be dismissed 
lightly. 

Union officials may direct their 
broadsides against the plans, 
but nevertheless there is plenty 

(Continued on Page 42, Col. 4) 


calls for 
immediate 


Allen 


Hoisting is done with a fleet of P&H crawler cranes. 


future,” Nelson said, “but peak 
rates are not far off.” 


*_ * * 

British Aircraft Output 
Tops ’42 by 44% 

LONDON.—British aircraft pro- 
duction for the second quarter of 
1943 exceeded by 44 percent the 
output for the same period of 1942 
in terms of structural weight, 
Capt. Oliver Lyttelton, production 
minister, announced last week, ac- 
cording to an Associated Press 
dispatch. 


War Workers’ 
‘Real Wages’ 
Are Up 82% 


NEW YORK.—Continuing to rise 
faster than living costs, weekly 
wages for employes of manufac- 
turing concerns now average 82.4 
percent higher than before the war 
started four years ago and repre- 
sent a gain of 44 percent in “real 
wages,” according to a study made 
public last week by the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers. 

“Although nearly 14,000,000 per- 
sons are working in factories, this 
number represents less than 40 
percent of the persons engaged in 
non-agricultural pursuits,” the 
study pointed out. “Wages of sev- 
eral large groups of workers other 
than manufacturing workers have 
increased only slightly in recent 
years and real earnings of these 
groups have dropped.” 7 

If there are present wage in- 
justices they are to be found in 
the white collar groups and 
“certainly not among the manu- 
facturing workers,” the report 
asserted, adding that average an- 
nual earnings of workers in 
manufacturing industries are 
now 40 percent above the stand- 
ard maintenance level. 

“The increase in income from 
salaries and wages in 1942 as com- 
pared with 1939 was twice as great 
as the increase in all other types 
of income,” it was pointed out. 
“Manufacturers’ profit expressed 
as a percentage of gross receipts 
was 34 percent smaller than in 
1939 and 24 percent smaller than 
in 1941.” 


Synthetic Output — 
Begun in La. Plant 


LAKE CHARLES, La. — First 
production of synthetic rubber in 
southwest Louisiana has_ been 
started at the Firestone plant here. 

John W. Thomas, chairman of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., made 
the statement that the plant would 
have an annual capacity of 60,000 
tons. 
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FROM OPENINGS in these bomber 
gun covers, which emerge from huge 
presses at DeSoto, 50-caliber guns of a 
medium bomber will spout death and 
destruction to Axis planes. These 
streamlined “blisters” are attached to 
bomber fuselages at points where the 
lethal guns emerge to reduce _ the 
resistance or drag of the protruding 
weapons. 


Richmond Plant 
Of Ford Awarded 
Army-Navy E 


RICHMOND, Calif.—An Army- 
Navy E was awarded last week to 
the Ford Motor Co., Richmond 
Tank & Motor Vehicle depot, by 
Col. K. B. Harmon, chief of the 
San Francisco Ordnance district. 


This is one of the first E Awards 
made on the coast to major auto- 
motive concerns for their western 
plants, and the ceremony at Ford’s 
plant here was attended by many 
Ford dealers who participated in 
the celebration. 

Both Army and Navy officers 
participated in the ceremony. Col 
Harmon presented the E award 
pennant. Capt. Harvey Delano, 
USN (Ret.), war plans officer, 
Twelfth Naval district, awarded 
the pins to the employes. 

Fred Parr, life director of the 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce, 
served as master of ceremonies. 
Vincent McKenna, president, UAW, 
Local 560, CIO, accepted the Award 
for the employes. 

W. A. Abbott jr., plant superin- 
tendent, told of the accomplish- 
ments of the Ford Motor Co. Tank 
depot during the past year. J. R. 
Davis, Western regional manager 
for the Ford Motor Co., accepted 
the award for the company. 


For the past year, the Richmond 


“| Tank & Motor Vehicle depot has 


Warplane Output 
Of GM Hailed by 
Naval Air Chief 


WASHINGTON. — Rear Admiral 
Ralph E. Davison, U. S. N., acting 
chief of the bureau of aeronautics, 
last week congratulated General 
Motors Corp. for its work during 
the last year in turning out “many 
hundreds” of war planes which 
have contributed much to naval 
aviation’s victories. 

In a message to Eastern Aircraft 
division of General Motors, Rear 
Admiral Davison said: “The 
Bureau of Aeronautics notes that 
it was just a year ago that the 
first Wildcat fighter plane built by 
your division made its first test 
flight. 

“In the 12 months which have 
passed, the division has built and 
had accepted by the Navy many 
hundreds of Wildcat fighter and 
Avenger torpedo planes. This is a 
splendid record of achievement 
and is the finest way of backing 
the attack and making it possible 
for the Navy’s flyers to bring a 
quick end to the war. 

“Convinced that your workers 
and management are determined 
to better this first year’s record, 
the bureau voices its appreciation 
for what you have already done.” 

The company, which on Feb. 24, 
1942, began conversion of five 
plants in which automobile bodies, 
batteries and other parts pre- 
viously had been built, now is 
turning out in a single day as 
many planes as it produced in a 
week only a few months ago, it is 
said. Production in the last six 
months is nearly 1,000 percent 
greater than it was during the 
previous six months, it is reported. 

In a message to Rear Admiral 
Davison, L. C. Goad, vice-president 
of General Motors and general 
manager of the division, said: 
“We have to produce a lot before 
this war is won, and we'll be push- 
ing like hell all the time to get 
our production to a point where 
we'll be able to supply everything 
that the Navy and its pilots ex- 
pect of us. They can depend on 
that.” 


DPC Increases 
Willys Contract 


WASHINGTON. — Jesse Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce, last week 
announced that Defense Plant 
Corp., RFC subsidiary, has author- 
ized an increase in its contract 
with Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 
to provide additional equipment at 
a plant in Ohio at a cost of ap- 
proximately $460,000, resulting in 
an overall commitment of ap- 


| proximately $2,600,000. 


FROM SOMEWHERE in Iran comes this photo where American men have | 
installed long Detroit-like assembly lines, from which flow a steady stream 
of American trucks and armored cars at the rate of one every four minutes. 


The complete operation 


is in charge of General Motors experts for the Army. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., will 
operate these facilities, title re- 
maining in Defense Plant Corp., 
the announcement states. 


been working under contract to 
Army Ordnance. One contract calls 
for the production of Army jeeps. 
The other is a Tank depot con- 
tract, under which the Ford Motor 
Co. modifies and processes ar- 
mored vehicles that are shipped 
here from all parts of the country 
prior to their reshipment to West- 
ern domestic Army training cen- 
ters, or Overseas to the Pacific war 
theater. 


New Plane Fuel 
Doubles Power 


a 
Of Engine 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Dr. Gustav 
Egloff, speaking before the north- 
ern California postwar conference 
of the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers here last week, made 
public the discovery of a new pro- 
cess enabling the production of a 
“super-gas” that will boost air- 
plane engine power by 50 percent. 
Egloff is a director of Universal 
Oil Products Co., Chicago, and 
president of the American Insti- 

tute of Chemists. 


The gas can be blended with the 
usual 100-octane aircraft fuel to 
increase power somewhat, but en- 
gines must be made over before 
they can use the gas undiluted, he 
said. Egloff disclosed that the gas 
was termed “triptane” in order to 
“conceal research” made in the 
development of the new process. 

This super-product has. been 
known to chemists for seven years, 
Egloff stated, but until recently 
industry was not able to produce 
it in quantity. 

The first gallon cost $3,000, he 
told his audience. However, a pilot 
plant produced by Dr. Vladimir 
Haensel and Prof. Vladimir N. 
Ipatieff, both of Universal’s re- 
search staff, has turned out the 
fuel at a cost of less than one 
dollar per gallon. It is hoped that 
the cost can be further pared down 
to half that sum. 


Chrysler Names 
O’Brien as Aide 
To Weckler 


DETROIT.—Chrysler Corp. an- 
nounced last week that I. T. 
O’Brien, for 14 years its general 
production man- 
ager, has been 
promoted to spe- 
cial representa- 
tive on the staff 
of Herman lL. 
Weckler, vice- 
president and 
general manager, 
to assist in the 
executive man- 
agement of the 
company. 

O’Brien entered 
the automobile 
business in 1909 as a clerk for the 
Weston-Mott Co. in Flint. In 1917 
he had already become service 
manager for the company before 
joining the Army. He served over- 
seas for one year as a captain of 
a machine gun company and then 
went to work for the Buick Motor 
Co. in 1919 as production super- 
visor of its engine plant. In 1920 
he left Buick to join Walter P. 
Chrysler, who was then at the 
J. N. Willys Co. 

In 1921 O’Brien followed Chrys- 
ler, when he became head of the 
Maxwell Motor Co. Here, O’Brien’s 
first work was to organize the 
planning department. On Dec. 6, 
1924, he was made general super- 
visor of central planning. On Apr. 
8, 1926, he became _ production 
supervisor of Chrysler Corp. After 
the Dodge properties were added to 
the other Chrysler interests in 1928, 
on Feb. 22, 1929, O’Brien was made 
general production manager of the 
corporation. 

H. J. Dunn, formerly assistant to 
O’Brien, was appointed general 
production manager of the corpo- 
ration, and W. A. Stickle, formerly 
supervisor of the central routing 
department, was appointed assist- 
ant general production manager. 


McCreery Will Handle 


Studebaker Parts 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—O. C. Mc- 
Creery, of McCreery Motors, has 
been appointed to handle parts and 
service for Studebaker cars and is 
now installing a complete line of 
equipment. 

Former service manager of Gor- 
don Motors, former Studebaker 
dealers, McCreery has been as- 
sociated with Youngstown agencies 
for 20 years. Leon Seeger is as- 
sociated with McCreery. 


Be O’Brien 


REPRESENTATIVES of employes and management at the Richmond (Calif.) 


| plant of the Ford Motor Co. receiving the Army-Navy E burgee. 


was awarded by Col. K. B. 


The flag 


Harmon, chief of the San Francisco Ordnance 


district, standing at right, and was accepted for the management by J. BR. 
| Davis, Western manager for the Ford Motor Co. at left, and for the employes 


by V 


A. McKenna, president of Ford 


Local 560, UAW-CIO. 














Dealers tell me 


By John 0. Munn 











Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 
addressed to John 0. Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 
and the writer's name will be kept in confidence if requested. 































EALERS continue to stress to 
this column the fact that if 
the government undertakes used 
ear price ceilings, it is adding what 
will turn out to be very much of 
a headache to the administrators. 
They feel that the government has 
a big enough job to make valid 
price ceilings on commodities that 
pass through dealers. 


Price ceilings on used cars will 
force the used car away from its 
normal market. Dealers will be 
eliminated. Sales will be from 
individual to individual. It will 
bring into existence a black mar- 
ket of such an extent as to dis- 
turb seriously other government 
programs, cause more confusion, 
and bring down on the OPA an 
avalanche of public and congres- 
sional criticism that will ad- 
versely affect the validity of price 
control in general. 


* * * 


Dealers Urged 
To Keep Open 


LACK of new cars and used 
cars to sell, the confusion and 
the difficulties of obtaining labor 
and parts, and numerous other 
eadaches of present-day business 
management, frequently prompt 
dealers to wonder whether they 
shouldn’t forget it all and join the 
armed forces. 


The answer, of course, is that 
the business has such future 
potentialities that the current 
struggle is well worthwhile. A 
dealer should not consider join- 
ing the armed forces unti] the 
draft catches up with him. Se- 
lective Service is the scientific 
method of allocating the coun- 
try’s manpower, according to the 
needs of the armed forces and 
civilian pursuits. To stay at home 
and to fill our niche in civilian 
life is just as loyal as volunteer- 
ing for the armed forces, and 
probably will do much more to 
advance the military effort. Par- 
ticularly the older dealers’ ex- 
perience in management is 
needed at home. While perhaps 
we don’t always stop to realize 
it, dealers play a very strategic 
part in keeping the transporta- 
tion facilities of the nation func- 
tioning. This transportation is 
basic. Without it we could not 
win the war. 


All of Nation 
s Mobilized 


EN a country enters a war, 
it is fighting for its life. To 
be successful a nation must mo- 
bilize all of its resources. We are 
all quite familiar with the fact 
hat in modern warfare we mobile 
our manpower first. Twelve mil- 
ion of our men and women, we are 
old, will soon be in the armed 
forces. They must not only be 
rained and maintained, but the 
mplements and materials of war 
must be provided in adequate vol- 
hme. This means we must mobile 
our industrial forces. Thanks to 
pur experience in mass production, 
e know-how and plant engineer- 
ing of the automobile factories, we 
ave mobilized this production so 
Successfully that it is just a ques- 
tion of time as to when victory 
vill be ours. 

To support the men who make 
the tanks, cannon, airplanes, 
ships and ammunition involves a 
further mobilization — that of 
finance. We are hearing a lot 
more about this now with the 
Third War Loan drive now on. 
We must mobilize our finances 
to support the war effort and to 
pay for as much of its cost as 
possible out of present day in- 
come. 





* * 
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he Home Front 


s Vital, Too 


HESE mobilizations of the 
actual sinews of war affect 
every one of us, automobile dealers 



















particularly. They mean sacrifices 
and disturbances, but as true 100 
percent Americans we must go 
along with them enthusiastically 
and without question. 


But there is another important 
mobilization that we soldom hear 
of as such, and which, though 
lacking in glamor, is really basic 
to the war effort—and that is 
mobilization of the home front. 
We at home have this responsi- 
bility alone. This is the only way 
we can contribute our all to as- 
sure an early and _ successful 
completion of the war. We must 
give our enthusiastic cooperation 
in every ramification of the home 
front if we are to assure our 
boys coming back to a land of 
opportunity. 


* * * 


Dealers Carry 
Heavy Burden 


HE special job of automobile 

dealers on this home front is 
to keep individual transportation in 
high gear. The nation depends on 
passenger cars to carry 80 percent 
of the transportation load. Auto- 
mobile dealers since the beginning 
of the war have really become 
public service institutions to keep 
the units of this vast transporta- 
tion system functioning. Without 
dealers, it would break down. War 
workers would not get to work and 
all that we are fighting for would 
be lost. 

Automobile dealers feel too 
that they have some responsi- 
bility in the broader phases of 
public policy, and particularly 
those which are related to the 
automobile industry. For in- 
stance, they more than anyone 
else realize what the shortage of 
rubber has meant to this country. 
They realize that it will be many 
months before synthetic rubber 
tires will be available to anyone 
but the most essential users. 
They appreciate that in the 
meantime some 25 million auto- 
mobiles have been running for 
almost two years in this country 
with comparatively few tire re-' 
placements. They know that the 
nation must conserve every bit 
of rubber remaining in_ these 
tires, and to that end are lending 
valuable aid in encouraging the 
share-the-ride movement, advis- 
ing plant transportation commit- 
tees, and influencing drivers to 
keep within the 35-mile speed 
limit, in addition to setting up 
the facilities for inspection and 
maintenance of tires. 

a *x * 


Identifying Mark 
As Americans 


URTHERMORE, many dealers 
F fee] an obligation to encourage 
their owners to go along with the 
gasoline rationing program, both 
by their leadership and their own 
personal example. The reserves of 
gasoline are dwindling and need 
to be conserved. Therefore these 
dealers are doing their part to 
make sure there will be enough 
gasoline so that never will a plane 
be grounded, a tank put out of 
combat or a ship tied to a wharf 
for lack of petroleum products. 
Further than that, if the war lasts 
a long time and supplies are 
further depleted, the dwindling 
stocks must be used exclusively to 
get war workers to and from their 
plants, because the needs of our 
armed forces must come first. 


No, automobile dealers don’t 
need to show their loyalty by 
joining the armed forces until 
they are called. They can show 
it just as effectively by their 
efforts on the home front. They 
should encourage everyone to 
forget their selfish interests and 
go along unitedly as real 100 per- 
cent Americans. This attitude of 
compliance from automobile deal- 
ers, shown almost without excep- 
tion, is their identifying mark as 
true Americans. 


New Car Quotas 
For September 


Qtotas eserves 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississi 


New Hampshire.... 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina . 
North Dakota 

Ohi 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina .... 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


rginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 132 
District of Columbia 214 


Region 
Region 
Region 
Region 
Region 
Region 
Region VII 
Region 


National Reserve 
Grand Tota 52, 
September quotas for territories 
and possessions of the United 
States are: Alaska, 10; Canal Zone, 
13; Hawaii, 25; Puerto Rico, 100; 
Virgin Islands, 34. 





Norfolk Dealers 


Reelect Tysinger 


NEWPORT NEWS, Va. — New- 
port News-Hampton Automobile 
Dealers Assn., comprising auto- 
mobile dealers of the Virginia 
Peninsula, has elected the follow- 
ing directors: 

Cc. K. Hutchens, (member of the 
Virginia House of Delegates), 
Chevrolet dealer; J. L. Tysinger, 
Dodge-Plymouth dealer; George 
Suttle, Oldsmobile-G M C truck 
dealer; J. C. Hudgins and W. 
R. Rogers, 
dealers. 

Tysinger was reelected president, 
Hutchens reelected vice-president, 
and Mark J. Stockton reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

One of the association’s major 
accomplishments of the past year 
was the development of an appren- 
tice training program, in accord- 
ance with suggestions and assist- 
ance from the War Manpower 
Commission. 


Ford-Mercury-Lincoln 


Ed 


. co ge 
a, iP ‘ 


de oe 
AUTOMOBILE DEALERS in general have shown remarkable ingenuity in 


finding ways to eompeneate 
~ in this respect is W 
who 


uses dive-bomber tactics in goqutring 
the broad prairies around Crosby in 


2 
83 
29 
06 
2 
a bond 
00 licensed to do business in Florida, 


for the lack of new cars to sell. 
- L. Homestead, Chrysler dealer in Crosby, 
is adding materially to his income by selling cayote skins. 
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Jacksonville 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—A strin- 
gent dealer-licensing ordinance de- 
signed to outlaw the “fly-by-night” 
automobile dealer has been given 
final passage by the Jacksonville 
City Council. 

| To become law after approval 

| of the mayor and publication, 

the ordinance is described as | 
| having more teeth than any other | 
| Similar measure ever adopted 

| here for the regulation of auto- 

| mobile dealers. 

As adopted in amended form, the 
| ordinance provides that all auto- 
mobile dealers in the city must 
apply to the municipal inspector 
for a license. This application 
must contain the names of all 
persons connected with the firm, 
their experience in the automobile 

financial 


business, responsibility 


and other information” 
deemed necessary by the municipal 


inspector. 


“any 


It also provides that each auto- 
mobile dealer licensed by the city 
must post a surety bond of $5,000, 

issued by a company 


“to protect the public against mis- 
representation as to title, condi- 
tion and inferiority of product.” 
The ordinance, which was intro- 
duced several weeks ago by 
Councilman Claude Smith jr., and 
amended prior to final passage, 
vests in the municipal inspector 
the right to determine if a permit 


July Gas Sales | 


ae . 
Up in Florida 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—Florida’s 
taxable gasoline consumption in- | 
creased in July, despite rationing, | 
according to a report by State | 
Comptroller J. M. Lee’s office that 
it collected $1,783,770 on sales of 
24,839,571 gallons in July, compared 
with $1,667,415 on sales of 23,825,223 
gallons in June. 

July, 1942, sales were 24,819,558 
gallons, while in July, 1941, before 
rationing, there 
gallons sold. 

| 


were 33,453,459 





Ask Stricter Supervision 


Of Moline U.C. Dealers 

MOLINE, Ill.—Stricter supervi- 
sion over used car lots in Moline 
was advocated by several aldermen 
at a recent city council meeting. 
The aldermen suggested that a 
number of used car dealers oper- 
ating without city license, as re- 
quired by ordinance, should be 
investigated by the police depart- 
ment. The Moline ordinance re- 
quires a $15 license for operating 
used car lots. 

“There are too many used car 
lots in Moline,” one alderman 
stated. According to the city’s 
ordinance, a license committee is 
required to investigate all applica- 
tions for licenses, City Attorney 
Fred Railsback said. 





Right near the | 
N. D., 
Homestead 
He hunts the cayotes 


the pelts, too. 
a Piper Coupe airplane. 


He sells the 


pelts for an average price of $10 each and has bagged as many as 10 


cayotes in a single day. 


Teeth in Dealer Licensing... 


On ‘Fly-by-Nighters’ 


on| head of Vancouver Island Coach Lines, 
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Puts Curb 


should be issued for an applicant 
to conduct a motor vehicle busi- 
ness. The applicant may, however, 
appeal the decision of the munici- 
pal inspector to the license com- 
mittee of the City Council and the 
Council itself. 

One section of the ordinance, 
it is pointed out, will close the 
gate on individuals who have 
been selling automobiles and 
trucks at their homes and in 
their backyards. This particular 
section states: “No person, firm 
or corporation shall engage, di- 
rectly or indirectly, as a motor 
vehicle dealer in any location in 
the City of Jacksonville other 
than those permitted by the 
zoning laws of the city.” 

The ordinance makes violation 
of its provisions punishable by a 
fine of $500 or 90 days, or both, in 
the discretion of the judge of the 
municipal court. 


New Car Sales 
For July Up 


In N. Carolina 


RALEIGH, N. C.—A comparative 
new car _ registration summary 
shows that a total of 396 new cars 
were sold in the state during July, 
1943, according to the North Caro- 
lina Automobile Dealers Assn., as 
against 324 during the same month 
last year. This brings the number 
of new cars sold so far this year 
to 2,180 units. 

July, 1943 sales breakdown fol- 
lows: Buick, 18; Chrysler, 7; De- 
Soto, 3; Dodge, 40; Hudson, 26; 
Lincoln Zephyr, 1; Mercury, 7; 
Nash, 8; Oldsmobile, 32; Packard, 
5; Pontiac, 40; Studebaker, 13; 
Willys, 1; Ford, 63; Chevrolet, 86, 
and Plymouth, 44 units. 

The January to July new truck 
sales figure totals 584, of which 174 
were sold during July. New truck 
sales were 116 during the same 
month last year, according to the 
NCADA summary. 


Dealership Set 


By Hendrickson 


CHICAGO.— Nels A. Hendrick- 


son, treasurer of Community 
Motors, Inc., Pontiac distributor, 
last week be- 


came the central 
figure in one of 
the trade’s most 
important war- 
time moves when 
he announced his 
resignation and 
the launching of 
his own Pontiac 
dealership under 
the name of 
Hendrickson Mo- 
tor Co. 

The new firm 
will take over the west side branch 
of Community Motors, Inc. The 
branch personnel will be retained, 
with Warren Snell as general man- 
ager and Jack Slavin as service 
manager. 

Among the innovations to be 
instituted, Hendrickson said, will 
be a policy of filling postwar 
orders for Pontiac in rotation of 
receipt. 

Hendrickson’s connection with 
the industry and trade dates back 
to the era before the first World 
War, when he joined the Elgin 
Motor Car Corp. in the stock 
extension department and later in 
the wholesale service department. 
With formation of the Elgin Motor 
Car Sales Corp. in 1919, he became 
secretary and treasurer of that 
firm. 

From 1921 to 1926, Hendrickson 
was associated with W. Earl 
Butler, now Hudson distributor, 
who then handled the Franklin 
line, as secretary-treasurer. Since 
then he has been an official of 
Community Motors, Inc., Pontiac 
distributor. 


Husband-Tait 


VICTORIA, B. C.—Harold Husband, 





N. Hendricksen 










has registered his partnership with 
James E. Tait in the business of The 
Highway Express here. 
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as, automotive engineering.—Websters New Inter- 
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Yes, We Have No Bananas!! | 


A RECENT item in the Wall Street Journal pointed out 
that, while we in this country face a shortage of | 
home-grown fruits ranging from 16 to over 50 percent 
compared with last year’s crop, bananas which are the 
principal money crop of several of our Central American 
neighbor countries, are rotting on the ground because 
our Washington braintrusters in their characteristic 
fashion would rather spend millions on road construction 
down there than divert a few homecoming boats to 
picking up these bananas. 


Despite all the assurances by Food Administration 
officials early this year that we would have plenty to feed 
our own people and take care of our ambitious ‘“feed-the- 
world” program, we come into the harvest in our char- 
acteristic fashion—short. 

So—we have no bananas. And at the same time we 
miss an opportunity to build goodwill with our Good 
Neighbors by doing the simple sensible thing that would 
not only increase our domestic food supply, but relieve a 
serious income problem of the nations involved. 

For months now we have been told that because of the 
progress of our synthetic rubber manufacturing program, 
most of our tire worries were over and that even A book 
civilians would be able to get new tires soon after the 
first of the year. 


But now we face that harvest—and will have no 
“bananas” for the lean civilians. 


In characteristic fashion, we are now told that we are 
short 30,000,000 pounds of cotton tire cord needed for 
passenger car tire construction, 40,000,000 pounds of rayon 
tire cord needed to take care of armed force and civilian 
truck tire needs, a lack of skilled manpower and facilities 
to make the needed tires, a short stock of crude rubber and 
a satisfactory, heavy duty, synthetic truck tire not yet 
developed. 


The situation is even so critical that the government is 
grubbing through the scrap rubber piles to find as many 
usable tires as possible to relieve the situation, and 
instructing OPA ration offices to permit the purchase of a 
new truck tire only in those instances where a used tire 
will not possibly do for the time being. 


Yes—we have no bananas—and we seriously face a 
situation where fruit, meat and other products may rot on 
the ground in unbelievable quantities because we will not 
have the tires, trucks or gasoline to haul these essential 
perishable commodities to market. 


Gasoline and Alcohol 


F 28,200 persons killed in automobile accidents last year, 

5,640—one in five—had been drinking, it is revealed 
by the National Safety Council. Summaries show that! 
one out of every nine drivers and one out of every six) 
pedestrians who were involved in fatal traffic accidents 
last year, had been drinking. 


What most everyone in Detroit 
has known for the last year and a 
half, but a fact which has been 
little publicized, was disclosed in 
Drew Pearson’s column syndicated 

in metropolitan 

MR. PEARSON newspapers 

MEET from coast-to- 
' coast this week. 
a The fact dis- 
closed is, that immediately follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor, an agreement 
was made by our government with 
Russia whereby the entire rubber 
tire plant which Henry Ford had 
been operating at Dearborn, was 
to be dismantled and shipped in 
its entirety to the Russians. 
* i + 


According to Pearson, when 
Rubber Czar Jeffers assumed office, 
he uncovered this transfer of a 
plant vital to his own plans and 
tried to stop the program already 
in process. It was only after he 
had been shown that it was a dip- 
lomatic arrangement, sanctioned 
by the State department, that he 
shrugged his shoulders and indi- 
cated that there was no use crying 
over spilled milk. 

a *x * 

Now it is evident that if this 
plant were still in operation, we 
could be producing tires in great 
number for the Russians, whereas 
God only knows when they will 
get the plant reassambled and 
personnel trained to start building 
tires for themselves. Our own pre- 
diction is that the war may have 
been over for many years when 
this plant again begins to produce 
the vitally needed tires which the 
Ford organization were already 
turning out. 

* * * 

The only reason that we bring 
this to your attention is because 
in this column we have said 
more than once that it is this 
kind of international] altruism, 
sponsored by starry-eyed bureau- 
crats, which is making the win- 
ning of this war so difficult 
for us. 

* * * 

For this and other recent dis- 
closures regarding the tension be- 
tween our state department and 
the Russians, Pearson was public- 
ally reprimanded if not named by 
the President in his press con- 
ference last week. As good Ameri- 
cans, we have no objection to any- 
one who has been publically criti- 
cised from replying and submitting 
facts for rebuttal but the average 
American, so long as he is fight- 
ing for Democracy, will not swal- 
low any attempt to gag free speech 
and our free press, by using the 
very methods of the Hitlers, Hiro- 
hito’s and the other’ dictators 
whom we are fighting. 

* * x 


Now that we have praised Drew 
Pearson for his patriotic bravery 
in disclosing facts of vital im- 
portance if America is to be kept 
united in its war effort, we might 
as well have a little fun over his 
recent public fencing with our be- 
loved citizen, Henry Ford. It seems 
that a week or so ago, Pearson, 
in his weekly news _ broadcast 
mentioned that Henry Ford, ac- 
cording to reports he had received, 
was not in the very best of health 
and thus could not give his usual 
close attention to the _ gigantic 
properties which he owned. Mr. 
Ford answered immediately by 
challenging Pearson to a running 
race, the date, time and place to 
be selected by his opponent. Last 
Sunday night, Pearson very po- 
litely retracted his statements 
which he said were based on mis- 
information, apologized to Mr. 
Ford and withdrew from any par- 
ticipation in the duel of physical 
capacity which Ford had proposed. 

* K ” 

It is too bad the race could not 
have happened because Detroiters 
would have made Mr. Ford their 
favorite and backed him with 
wagers which would probably have 
reached two-to-one or better. Evi- 
dently, Pearson did not know that 
this is one of Henry Ford’s favor- 
ite tricks on younger men. As I 
get it, some budding middle-aged 
writer will arrange an interview 
with Mr. Ford (which is usually 
scheduled at his Dearborn office 
around 11:30 in the morning), and 

(Continued on Page 28, Col. 5) 
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—Barrows in Jersey Journal 


The Thumb Rule 


n This Corner 


‘Worse and Wortse..... 


3 


The views expressed in this column are those of our readers. 
Anonymous contributions will not be accepted but confidence will 


be observed upon request. 


Complicated 


It seems that the car business is 
getting more complicated, espe- 
cially pertaining to used cars 
where used tires are put on. 


As an example, we buy a ’40 
Chevrolet which has three tires 
that can be re-capped and the 
others have to be replaced with 
good tires from another car. The 
board and OPA wants us to have 
the tires re-capped before we sell 
which would mean keeping the 
Chevrolet three to six weeks. While 
the tires are being re-capped we 
have used other tires on the Chev- 
rolet. Now the board wants tire 
certificates for every tire we put 
on the Chevrolet and we do not 
know what cars the tires were 
taken from. In other words the 
board tells us that we have to sell 
the used car as is. 


I do think this rule should be 
modified for the dealers, otherwise 
transportation will be blocked.— 
M. J. Kapus, Kapus Garage, Inc. 
(Dodge-Plymouth), Superior, Wis. 


Franchise 


Enclosed is my check for an- 
nual subscription to AUTOMOTIVE 
News. 


I left the employ of Inter- 
national Harvester due to manu- 
facturing restrictions Over a year 
ago, after having been retail motor 
truck salesman in Springfield, IIl., 
for nearly 12 years. 


My experience and contacts dur- 
ing that period have convinced me 
that I should remain in business 
for myself after the duration. As 
yet, I have not made any definite 
dealership arrangements but in- 
tend to represent some reliable 
truck line if possible. I have per- 
sonally sold more than 1,200 new 
and used trucks since 1931 and 
will be financed to handle a good 
agency when the time comes. — 
Homer S. Mountz, manager, Mountz 
Truck Co., Springfield, Ill. 


Overseas 

As per your offer in your Aug. 9 
edition, we are attaching hereto 
our check for $6 to cover a year’s 
subscription to three men abroad. 


We would appreciate you attach- 
ing gift cards to each of the first 
issues to the three subscribers. 
Please send subscription to Sgt. 


Ralph E. Ury, Lieut. Donald E. | 


Meech, Lieut. Russell E. McNary. 
—Hersert N. LaMorper, Prop., L & 


M Buick Sales & Service, Canton, 
O. 


Epitor’s Note: Unfortunately, 
the Postoffice Dept. will not per- 
mit us to enclose a gift card, but 
these service men will receive a 
V-mail letter advising them that 
they have been remembered by 
Reader LaMorder, and will re- 
ceive Automotive News regularly 
with his compliments. 


Wonderful 


Will you please mail to Benj. 
King, Chrysler Motors, Ltd., Sur- 
rey, England, a copy of the AvTo- 
MOTIVE News Almanac for 1943. 


Ben marvelled at this wonderful 
edition and could hardly believe 
that during war times it was pos- 
sible for an organization to turn 
out such an interesting issue, and 
wanted me to compliment you 
upon your accomplishment.—C. B. 
Tuomas, Chrysler Corp. 


Dealers 


Dear Sir: 
I would greatly appreciate the 
answer to the following question: 


What was the number of Ford 
and Chevrolet dealers operating as 
of Jan. 1, 1942?—C. A. Srenczp, 
Major, Ord Dept., LaCarne, O. 


Epitor’s Note: As of Jan. 1, 
1942, Chevrolet had an estimated 
8,500 dealers and associates, 
while Ford had approximately 
7,800 dealers. 


Registrations 


Would you please give me the 
figure for the number of Fords 
and the number of Chevrolets reg- 
istered in the United States as of 
July 1, 1942. Also, I would like to 
have the latest figures available on 
this subject.—C. A. Stencer, Major, 
Ord. Dept., La Carne, O. 


Epitor’s Note: Latest figures 
are for July 1, 1941 and are as 
follows: Ford, 6,814,386; Chevro- 
let, 7,017,237. 


Coming Events 


OCTOBER 


12-14—Washington. ODT Conference on 
Women Transportation Workers. 
18-19—Boston (Statler). Conference of 
Distribution. 
NOVEMBER 
9-10—Chicago (Hotel Sherman). Na- 
tional Standard Parts Assn. con- 
ference. 
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A rr ere 


*“D” Day—the day of attack, as 
designated in U. S. Army orders 


THOUSANDS of invasion craft, of all kinds 
and sizes, already have carried the war 
to enemy shores—and many thousands 
more will play their part in great offen- 
sives to come. 


To help power these landing opera- 
tions, Hudson is turning out large num- 
bers of husky Hudson Invader engines. 
These engines have to be built right—to 
the highest standards—for young Amer- 
icans, storming ashore under fire, must 
stake their lives on them. 


We are thankful that we have been 
able to bring to this task an organization 
trained in high-precision manufacture, 
backed by 34 years of experience in build- 
ing Hudson motors that could “‘take it?’ 


HUDSON | = 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


34 Years of Engineering Leadership 


OUR PLANTS ARE DEDICATED TO 


We are glad, too, that “D’” Day found 
Hudson ready on the home front with a 
large and able organization of distrib- 
utors and dealers, backed by a nation- 
wide service plan that makes needed 
parts available everywhere to keep 
Hudson cars rolling for the duration. 


After Victory these two organizations 
—in factory and field—will again combine 
their efforts to bring to the public finer- 
than-ever Hudson cars that will take 
full advantage of new materials and 
improved manufacturing methods. 


Aviation Division 
Awarded 
Army-Navy “E” 


High Achievement 


in War Production 


BUY U.S. WAR 
SAVINGS STAMPS 
AND BONDS 


WAR PRODUCTION... OUR 


DEALERS TO 


%, 
Down Went 32 Jap Flyers! Oerlikon 20-mm. guns built in the U. S. 
Naval Ordnance Plant operated by Hudson were among the U. S. battle- 
ship batteries that shot down 32 of 35 Jap Zeros in less than 30 minutes, 
in a recent South Pacific action, We promise to keep ’em coming! 


Air Power 
E very day b 
*2Creases 


on the March! 
Cnr faith jn 


Tr Planes and 


MAINTAINING WAR TRANSPORTATION! 
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Dallas Dealers Proffer 


Used Car Proposal 


DALLAS, Tex.—Just as firmly 
opposed to any used car price 
ceiling in the belief that such a 
regulation is both unwarranted 
and unworkable, the Dallas Auto- 
motive Trades Assn. has formu- 
lated and lent its approval to a 
suggested method of establishing 
and regulating the price of used 
cars. 

DATA maintains that any ceil- 
ing at all “will take the legitimate 
dealer out of the used car business 
and turn it over to a vicious black 
market in spite of any controls for 
policing adopted by OPA.” Proof 
of this is the fact that “dealers 
are still out of the used truck 


Dealer Problems 
Are Studied by 
Studebaker Heads 


SOUTH BEND.—A five-day con- 
ference devoted to current ani 
future operating problems of 
Studebaker dealers was held here 
last week, with K. B. Elliott, 
Studebaker vice-president, in 
charge. In attendance were a group 
of Studebaker regional managers, 
national account and truck field 
representatives, and many home 
Office executives. 

“The underlying theme of this 
meeting,” explained Elliott, “was 
our program of continuing assist- 
ance to Studebaker dealers. Since 
well before Pearl Harbor and the 
cessation of new car and truck 
production, our energies have been 
aimed at helping dealers meet the 
numerous problems that have 
arisen out of war-time conditions 
and restrictions. In addition, of 
course, various problems of high- 
way transportation were the sub- 
ject of discussion.” 

After receiving direct reports 
from the regional managers, cover- 
ing present demands on car and 
truck transportation and the re- 
sulting maintenance problems, the 
conference proceeded to considera- 
tion of activities designed to cope 
with the situation. Topics receiv- 
ing special attention were: 

1. Study of changes in mainte- 
nance requirements necessitated by 
reduced speeds and limited mile- 
age; 

2. Training of service personnel 
as replacements for mechanics and 
service supervisors entering the 
armed services or war plants; 

3. Preparation of special book- 
lets on various subjects relating to 
car maintenance under wartime 
conditions; 

4. Used car conditions in relation 
to transportation requirements in 
various areas. 

Studebaker’s extensive war pro- 
duction projects were reviewed. 
Postwar problems also came in for 
consideration. 

At consecutive luncheon sessions, 
the field and home office group 
were addressed by Studebaker 
President Paul Hoffman, Board 
Chairman Harold Vance and Chief 
Engineer W. S. James. Other 
executives, besides Elliott, who 
participated in the week’s pro- 
gram were M. S. Brooks, assistant 
to the vice-president; T. F. Laugh- 
lin, assistant sales manager; R. G. 
Hudson, truck division manager; 
C. H. Wondries, national accounts 
director; D. O. Wilson, general 
service manager; E. C. Mendler, 
parts and accessories manager, and 
J. P. Roche, president of Roche, 
Williams and Cunnyngham, Inc., 
Studebaker’s advertising agency. 


business even though OPA has 
made minor revisions to this regu- 
lation,” I. W. Walls, president of 
City Pontiac Co. and special repre- 
sentative of the DATA, stated. 


“While we are confident that 
the formula we have worked out 
is more fair and equitable to 
dealers than that proposed by 
OPA, we would like very much 
to have H. W. Huegy, chief of 
OPA’s price section, come to 
Dallas as our guest so we can 
have the opportunity to sit 
around the table and discuss our 
proposal further with him.” 

DATA’s proposed used car price 
formula is predicated on the new 
car price of 1942 models, which 
are already regulated by the gov- 
ernment and therefore cannot be 
construed as inflationary, Walls 
said. Furthermore, used car prices 
have always been related to the 
new car price, he noted. 


Following is the DATA pro- 
posal: To arrive at the selling 
price of a 1941 used car, merely 
deduct the accumulated one per- 
cent per month which has been 
set up on the new car of like 
model. This will, in turn, deter- 
mine the selling price of a 1941 
used car. 

Deduct the same amount from 
the 1941 car to arrive at the sell- 
ing price for a 1940 model. 
Deduct a similar amount from a 
1940 car to determine the selling 
price of a 1939 model. It will be 
observed that the proposal includes 
the model years of 1941 to 1939. 


The association “contends that 
if these years are regulated, it 
will automatically regulate 1938, 
and older, models which repre- 
sent a small part of the business 
anyway. When the one percent 
is set up on 1942 cars on Sept. 16, 
the other yearly models being 
regulated will increase the same 
amount. Thus the price differ- 
ential will remain the same. As 
of Dec. 16, when the increment 
no doubt will stop, then the used 
cars are pegged at that price.” 

“This formula will give dealers a 
maximum price ceiling. To arrive 
at a ceiling for individual sales, 
or those not considered as dealers,” 
Walls continued, “deduct 25 per- 
cent from the base figure for the 
maximum ceiling for such sales 
by those who do not have the 
facilities for rendering service and, 
therefore, cannot live up to a 
warranty.” 

DATA further defines the word 
“dealer”: any dealer who was in 
business on March 15, 1942 and 
was maintaining an automobile 
repair shop, serving the public in 
the maintenance of its automo- 
biles, and has continued to stay in 
business on that basis, will be 
recognized as a legitimate dealer. 

The association also recommends 
that the “warranty” be for a 
period of 30 days or 1,000 miles, 
whichever comes first, and that it 
be on a fifty-fifty basis. 


Pay Go Has No Effect 


On Pontiac Bond Sales 
PONTIAC. — Despite predictions 
that inauguration of ‘pay-as-you- 
go’ income taxes would wither war 
bond payroll deductions among 
industrial employes, Pontiac em- 
ployes increased their bond buying 
to more than 10 percent of the 
entire payroll during the two 
months since ‘pay-as-you-go’ be- 
came effective, it was revealed in 
a congratulatory telegram from 
Secretary Henry Morgenthau. 


STUDEBAKER OFFICIALS confer on dealer problems at session in South 


Bend, under direction of Ken B. 


Elliott, 


Studebaker vice-president. 


Me 


FISK TIRE DEALERS Advisory council inspects a huge stockpile 
tires which are ready for the rubber reclaiming 
Chemical plant of United States Rubber Co. in 

- T. White, Motor Exchange Co., oe Okla. ; 
, 


right are: I ° 
Schwartz & Nagle Co., 
Angelo, Tex.; Curry B. 
Neilson Co., Sacramento 
Tenn.; J. Chester Ray 


Newark, N. 


Witt, Witt T 
Calif.; Albert Bose, Modern Retreaders, Nashville, 
Fisk Tire sales manager; Meyer Albert, Albert Tire Co., 


of scra 
rocess at the Naugatuc 
augatuck, Conn. Left to 
Carl Schwartz, 
Melvin Shook, Shook Tire Co., San 


ire Co., Tampa, Fla.; Al Neilson, Al 


Philadelphia; Thomas E. Hogan, Thos. E. Hogan, Inc., Boston; Bar Wynns, 


Wynns Co., Los Angeles. 


Used Car Price Ceiling Due, 
Marsh Tells Colo. Dealers 


By Ira R. Alexander 
Staff Correspondent 


DENVER.—“In regard to used 
ears. Is there to be a ceiling price 
placed upon them?” 

That was one of the questions 
put to Frank E. Marsh, assistant 
general manager of the OPA in 
charge of field operations, during 
his stay in Denver during the past 
week. He answered: 

“The used-car situation has 
been under consideration for sev- 
eral months. I believe there soon 
will be a price ceiling. When you 
consider that with the retooling 
necessary, you won’t we able to get 
a new car for a year to two years 
after the war is over, then it is you 
realize just how long present cars 
have to last, how long they have 
to be bought and sold. So I think 
a price ceiling on used cars is in 
order and will soon be put into 
effect.” 

At this point Clem W. Collins, 
regional OPA administrator, put 
in a word on the used car situation 
as follows: 

“I think our situation in Denver 
is a little different from what it is 
in most places. Here a great many 
of our used cars are dealt in by 
corner-lot dealers rather than by 
the standard motor companies, 
which are naturally less suscep- 
tible to control. So I think we 
need price ceilings on used cars 
more than most places.” 

The matter of gasoline was also 
brought up during the course of 
the interview and it was pointed 
out to Marsh that distances are 
greater in the West, and it is the 
general opinion that motorists of 
this section should have more 
gasoline. Also cars from Cali- 
fornia and Eastern states are seen 
in Colorado, and he was asked 
how they get here. 

“Well,” said Marsh, 


Black Named by WPB 


To Resources Board 


WASHINGTON.—The Combined 
Production and Resources board 
has announced the appointment of 
W. M. Black to the office of execu- 
tive director of CPRB. Black has 
returned from London where he 
was a member of the Harriman 
mission. Previous to going to Lon- 
don last October, he was a special 
assistant to Philip D. Reed, for- 
merly director of industry opera- 
tions of WPB. 

Black came from New York to 
Washington in April, 1942, from 
the firm of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., certified public accountants. 
In his new position he succeeds 
Arthur B. Newhall, who resigned 
recently to return to private in- 


dustry. 


“to start 


Need a Service Man—Want a Job— 
try a want ad in Automotive News. 
They get quick results! 


with, you’ve got to understand that 
the zones are set by the Petroleum 
Administrator for War, not by the 
OPA. And, next, you’ve got to 
understand that the Petroleum 
Administrator for War looks over 
the amount of gasoline we can 
produce, substracts the Army’s 
gasoline and what-have-you from 
that, and then tells the OPA how 
much gasoline there is for public 
consumption. 

“We try to distribute that gaso- 
line according to what we have to 
distribute. It’s mostly a matter 
of mathematics whether your cou- 
pon is worth three gallons or four 
or five or 10 or one, isn’t it? 


“As for how people travel to 
Denver from points a _ thousand 
miles away, there are only two 
ways. One is to have a C sticker 
and display only the A sticker. 
The other is the black market. 
Both of these methods are illegal, 
of course, and we're going into 
both. But you appreciate the na- 
tional organization it would take 
to cover every violation. In the 
case of a black market in gaso- 
line, with our strict national quota 
there’s nothing to do but enforce 
the law and wipe it out.” 

In speaking of the new setup in 
OPA, Marsh remarked: 

“I wouldn’t call it a new OPA, 
but since the advent of Chester 
Bowles as general manager, busi- 
ness and labor and the consumer 
are having a greater voice in con- 
trols, which is as it should be. 
Industry advisory committees have 
been expanded, which is why I am 
here. Labor policy committees 
have been expanded. Price panels 
for consumer complaints have been 
established everywhere. 

“The point is that, with the gen- 
eral decentralization of govern- 
mental agencies, the show is in the 
field, in the country at large, and 
not in Washington. I am here to 
see what business and labor and 
the consumer want, not to tell them 
what they get. I think that’s rea- 
sonable, and I think it will make 
the OPA. I don’t think we'll ever 
be popular, but I think we'll be 
successful.” 


ALFRED P. 
Ernest Ingold, Chevrolet dealer and 


SLOAN JR., chairman of General Motors Corp., 


Release of 1942 
Used Models 
Urged by Bury 


PHILADELPHIA. — Release o 
1942 model used cars from ration- 
ing was urged last week by Marti 
Bury, president of the Philadel- 
phia Automobile Trade Assn., in a 
letter to Elliott Taylor, chief of the 
automobile rationing branch oO 
OPA 

Explaining the wholesome effect 
such a move would have on used 
car price control, Bury said: “1942 
model used cars have a price ceil 
ing. Since time immemorial the 
prices of used cars have fluctuated 
according to the list prices of new 
or nearly new cars. Should 1942 
model used cars now be released 
from rationing their sale would 
naturally be within price schedule 
85, which has established price 
ceilings on them. Prices on 1941 
model and older used cars would 
then be adjusted accordingly. 

“You know and we know,” .Bury 
continued, “that price ceilings on 
used cars cannot be effectively en 
forced and that the establishment 
of such ceilings are not apt to be 
effective because of this fact. Bu 
the release of 1942 model used 
cars at an already established 
price ceiling would automatically 
control the prices of the older 
models.” 

Bury told Taylor that PATA 
members are “equally concerned 
with OPA about this situation.” 

Release of 1942 model used cars 
from rationing would also act ta 
place them in the hands of indi- 
viduals “who have an immediate 
need for individual transporta 
tion,” Bury said. In this connec- 
tion, he wrote: “Great numbers of 
these cars are now in the hand 
of automobile dealers and since 
they cannot be easily sold they are 
not quickly conditioned 
usually are not maintained for 
long-time storage. 

“If OPA were to release th 
restrictions on their sale at this 
time, it would result in a grea 
many more cars being brought out 
of storage and withdrawn from 
unessential users for disposition to 
other people who have an imme- 
diate need for individual trans- 
portation,” Bury pointed out. 


Gasoline 


(Continued from Page 1) 

confusion resulting almost di- 
rectly from OPA and PAW 
actions and announcements, deal- 
er service shops in the affected 
zones, not having fared too 
badly under the late ban, looked 
forward to a somewhat increased 
service potential since it is 
expected that thousands of 
stored cars—laid-up during the 
prohibition—may be brought out 
for further use by their owners. 

Ominously, Ickes said last week 
that while the Pacific Coast has s 
“comfortable supply,” if the people 
there could know of the military 
demands that lie ahead when thé 
war in the Pacific really gets 
underway, they would know that 
there is anything but comfor 
ahead.” 


Autocar Co. Awarded 


E White Star 


ARDMORE, Pa.—The Army- 
Navy E Star Award has been con- 
ferred on Autocar Co. by Robert 
P. Patterson, the undersecretary of 
war, in a letter to Robert P. Page, 


Autocar president. 


left, and 
resident of the San Francisco Chamber 


of Commerce, are shown at recent luncheon in San Francisco, when 


spoke on “After the War—What.”’ 
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In Venezuelan Oil Fields, Oil-Resistant 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER lasts 10 times longer! 


HIS is astory that begins back in 1939, 
two years before Pearl Harbor had 
turned America’s thoughts to synthetic 
rubber. The scene is Venezuela, in one of 
the world’s richest oil fields. 


Down there, oil men were having con- 
stant trouble with a small but essential 
rubber fitting, known as a slush pump 
valve insert, used on every well. Even 
when made from the finest natural rub- 
ber, these inserts were failing after a few 
hours’ service —due to the highly abra- 
sive nature of the sand-oil mixture circu- 
lated through the slush pumps, extreme 
heat, and the natural disintegrating effect 
of oil upon rubber. 


Chemigum (pronounced Kem-e-gum)—T. M, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


GOODSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME 


A large manufacturer of oil field special- 
ties brought this problem to Goodyear. 
Laboratory experiments indicated that a 
valve insert made of Chemigum-N—the 
oil-resistant type of Goodyear’s syn- 
thetic rubber—would give better results. 
But the customer wanted proof in the 
field. 


Cretan ER en only 


Accordingly a year’s test was made by 
the customer in the Venezuelan oil fields. 
At its conclusion a Chemigum insert had 


IN RUBBER 


been developed that averaged ten times 
longer service, under these exceptionally 
severe conditions, than the best natural 
rubber product. Today Chemigum slush 
pump inserts are giving similar perform- 
ance all over the world. 


The “know-how” that produced a supe- 
rior oil-resistant synthetic rubber for this 
difficult service -two years before the 
war—explains why Chemigum-N is now 
used for so many military products where 
resistance to oil is essential. When peace 
comes, both industry and the public are 
going to have many new Goodyear prod- 
ucts built of Chemigum that will excel 
the best natural rubber in many ways. 


+ Back the attack + 
+E“ wy. 
*% poe 
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Motorist’s Tax Burden 
Seen At All-Time High 


NEW YORK.—As measured by 
use and benefits received, the tax 
burden of the motor vehicle owner 
“is at an all-time high,” the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Industries com- 
mittee points out. 

“Despite the decline in overall 
motor fuel consumption and in 
state gasoline collections,” the 
APIC declares in its current Tax 
Economics Bulletin, “it should be 
noted that the burden of taxes on 
the motor vehicle owner still re- 
mains high, particularly in re- 
lationship to the number of miles 
traveled. The state gasoline tax, 


Kelly-Spring field 
Plant to Convert 
to Tire Output 


CUMBERLAND, Md.—(UTPS).— 
Kelly-Springfield plant in Cumber- 
land is to be reconverted as soon 
as possible to tire production after 
more than a year’s operation in 
small arms ammunition produc- 
tion. 

The announcement was made by 
Maj. E. J. Hill, commanding of- 
ficer of the plant, and Edmund S. 
Burke, president of Kelly-Spring- 
field Co., formed to operate the 
plant under Ordnance department 
supervision, 

This is the first major war 
plant in Maryland, if not in the 
United States, to return to the 
manufacture of its peace-time 
product. 

Burke said that the greater part 
of the basic force in the ordnance 
werk is made up of experienced 
rubber workers who were formerly 
employed in producing tires. This 
will facilitate the reconversion. 
About half the present force are 
women. 

According to the joint statement 
of Maj. Hill and Burke, the gov- 
ernment at this time has urgent 
need for additional tire-manufac- 
turing capacity and skilled rubber 
workers, just as it had need of 
ammunition in the first part of 
1942. By permitting the plant to 
go back to tire production, WPB 
and the Ordnance department 
moved to step up tire production 
without using critical materials for 
the construction of new tire plants 
or delaying the program while new 
workers were being trained in 
other areas. 

Additional facilities are now 
available in other sections of the 
country for the production of 
small arms ammunition, and the 
Ordnance department has agreed 
that, with various adjustments in 
schedules, its requirements for the 
caliber of ammunition being made 
here can be met elsewhere. 


B. C. Registrations 
Gain by 3,000 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—There are 
8,000 more civilian motor cars on 
the highways of British Columbia 
than there were a year ago, pro- 
vincial police figures for the past 
six months indicate. As of July 1, 
there were 119,277 passenger cars 
and trucks licensed, compared 
with 116,289 for the similar period 
of last year. 

The increase is wholly in the 
category of commercial vehicles, 
which numbered 28,497 as of July 
1, compared with 24,647 a year 
previous. Passenger cars actually 
declined slightly, being 91,480 this 
year and 91,642 at July 1, 1942. 


Jeep ‘Trouble Shooters’ 
Trained by Willys 

TOLEDO.—Service experts from 
Willys-Overland Motors have train- 
ed 42,880 soldiers during the past 
two years in the care and main- 
tenance of Army jeeps, it was an- 
nounced here last week. 


Merritt to Navy 


ROCK ISLAND, IIl.—William 0. 
Merritt, director of public relations for 
Bear Mfg. Co., has been given a leave 
of absence to serve as an ensign in 
Naval intelligence. 


ito the plant 


after all, is only one of the many 
levies, both direct and indirect, to 
which the motorist is subject. 


“For example, he also must pay 
motor vehicle registration and 
driver’s licenses fees. In addition, 
the federal government imposes a 
tax of 1% cents per gallon on 
gasoline and a levy of six cents on 
lubricating oil, plus the new auto- 
mobile use tax of $5 per annum. 


“Thus, although the motor ve- 
hicle owner is obliged because of 
wartime conditions to restrict his 
driving activities to the most es- 
sential purposes, his real tax bur- 
den, measured by use and benefits 
received, is at an all-time high.” 


Citing Public Roads Administra- 
tion data showing that, during 
1942, gasoline consumption for 
highway purposes declined 17 per- 
cent from the preceding year, the 
bulletin added that these figures 
“do not tell the entire story, be- 
cause gasoline rationing did not 
go into effect in the eastern sea- 
board states until May 15, 1942, and 
did not become nationwide until 
December. Thus, the decline in 
gasoline consumption in the last 
half of 1942 was much greater 
than the 17 percent registered for 
the full year. 


“The downtrend has been ex- 
tended in the current year, with 
the greatest declines being reg- 
istered in the eastern section of 
the country. The recent improve- 
ment in the oil transportation sit- 
uation, however, suggests that the 
low point in gasoline consumption 
on a nationwide basis may now 
have been passed. 

“While the most immediate and 
direct effects of gasoline rationing 
and other wartime restrictions 
have been felt by the motor ve- 
hicle owner, the resultant drop in 
motor vehicle tax receipts has 
also adversely influenced state 
highway revenues. Fortunately, 
there are a number of mitigating 
factors. 

“First and probably most im- 
portant is the fact that construc- 
tion of other than the most es- 
sential highways, which are fi- 
nanced almost entirely by the fed- 
eral government, has been sus- 
pended. Even normal maintenance 
work is being curtailed because of 
manpower and material _ short- 
ages.” ‘ 


$5 Million Gas Tax Loss 
In Va. If Ration Continues 


RICHMOND, Va.— Gasoline ra- 
tioning restrictions may mean a 
further decline of $5,000,000 in 
highway revenues if they continue 
for another year, the state high- 
way department has reported to 
the state conservation commission 
in response to a request for a sum- 
mary of war effects on highway 
problems. 

Receipts for motor’ vehicles 
imposts for the highway fund 
dropped 21 percent in the fiscal 
year just ended, but the decrease 
in traffic caused by gasoline ra- 
tioning has not had the effect of 
decreasing the need for mainte- 
nance and repair of roads. The re- 
duction in travel has been almost 
solely by passenger cars, whereas 
heavy trucks and buses are more 
numerous than ever. 


JAMES J. BRIGHT of Detroit, president of the firm of James J. 


SEVENTY PRINCIPALS and faculty members of Midwestern high schools 


are taking an see training course at the Apprentice Trainin 
Main plant, Detroit, for which they will receive credit toward 


at the Dodge 


School 


Masters’ and Doctors’ degrees at the Universities of Michigan, Wayne, North- 


western and Cincinnati. 


Here Arthur Lowe, assistant foreman of the Dodge 


school, explains the operation of a grinder to a group of the educators. 


PAW Beset by 


Complexities 


In Overall Gas Picture 


WASHINGTON.—Nearly one out 
of every three gallons of gasoline 
produced in refineries east of the 
Rocky Mountains during the last 
half of 1943 is destined for ulti- 
mate consumption by the military, 
Petroleum Administration for War 
has disclosed. 

Reporting on the steadily mount- 
ing military demand for aviation 
and other gasolines, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Ralph K. Davies an- 
nounced also that this rate will be 
increased to an estimated 37.6 per- 
cent during 1944 and that by 1945, 
according to the best information 
obtainable, the military will con- 
sume two out of every five gallons 
of gasoline produced by these same 
refineries—to be exact, 39.6 percent. 

By way of contrast, Davies re- 
ported that in 1942 only 12.5 per- 
cent of the total gasoline went to 
the military. During the first 
quarter of this year, the military 


Tire Shortage 
Hits Trucks 


At Syracuse 


SYRACUSE.—With a number of 
trucks standing idle for lack of 
adequate and safe tires, motor 
truck transportation in Onondaga 
county will reach a critical stage 
within the next few weeks unless 
OPA greatly increases the county’s 
quotas, operators reported. 

Compelled to lay up some trucks 
and with others on their last tire 
“legs,” a number of the larger 
trucking companies say that the 
threat to motor transportation is 
becoming more serious every day. 

William McCoy, head of the tire 
panel of the county’s price and 
ration board, said that the board’s 
files bear out the reports of the 
truckmen, but that the board is 
unable to give them any assistance 
and that there is no hope of 
relieving the situation this month. 


Pechin Honored 


NEWARK, N. J.—Edward J. Pechin, 
advertising manager of the_ plastics 
department of . I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., has been elected 
a vice-president of the Industrial Mar- 
keters of New Jersey. Edward A. 
Allen jr., advertising manager of Tie- 
flex Metal Hose Co., was named 
secretary. 


Bright 


& Son, Goodyear Sealer, second from left, is presented a plaque by R. 8. 


Wilson, left, Goodyear Tire & 


completion of 20 errs of friendly dealer relationship. 
V. Fitzgerald, Detroit district manager, and A. Jae Sears, 


presentation are R. 
division manager at Akron 


Rubber Co. vice-president, in token of the 


Witnessing the 


where the ceremony took place during a visit 
y the two Detroit men. 


take amounted to 21.4 percent, and 
in the second quarter it was 23.1 
percent. The percentage require- 
ment for the last half of 1943 is 
estimated at 30.6 percent. 


“It seems patent to the petro- 
leum administration—and oil in- 
dustry leaders have publicly 
agreed—that the only means 
whereby those needs can be met 
in full is to reduce correspondingly 
the demands on our gasoline 
stocks at home. That is the basic 
reason why it has been found nec- 
essary to reduce the consumption 
of gasoline in the Midwest and the 
Southwest,” Davies said. 


Meanwhile, the total supply of 
petroleum products in District 1 
(East Coast) increased from 34.5 
percent to 36.8 percent of normal 
during the week of Aug. 21—but 
the gasoline situation is _ still 
plagued by local shortages, accord- 
ing to Petroleum Administrator 
Ickes. 

“Increased rations of gasoline 
for the East can be accomplished 
only if added quantities are made 
available for eastern shipment in 
the Midwest and Southwest. This 
calls for a reduced consumption in 
these areas which to date has not 
been realized. Likewise, it is nec- 
essary that the East Coast live 
within the amount allocated to this 
district until inventory levels are 
improved and more liberal allow- 
ances can be provided. This again 
had not been done during the 
week cited,” Ickes said. 


Oil Heating Rules 
Relaxed by OPA 


WASHINGTON.—Heating oil ra- 
tions for the coming winter will be 
granted to consumers using less 
than 10,000 gallons of fuel oil re- 
gardless of whether their heating 
equipment can be altered to the 
use of coal, OPA has announced. 


Mainly affected by this major 
revision in conversion policy are 
hotels, apartment houses, office 
buildings and similar consumers, 
defined as “other than private 
dwellings,” in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
and the District of Columbia. 


It means that these users will 
receive heating oil allotments for 
1943-44 without regard to con- 
vertibility if their basic ration last 
year amounted to less than 10,000 
gallons. Users who have already 
converted wili not, of course, be 
eligible for a new oil ration. 


This is the second relaxation of 
the restrictions limiting the issu- 
ance of fuel oil rations to con- 
sumers who can convert to coal. 


City Levy Lifted 

OPELOUSAS, La.— This city’s tax 
collector has been directed by the 
Board of Aldermen to exclude all mo- 
tor vehicles within the city limits from 
the tax rolls for 1943 and for subse- 
quent years, unless otherwise in- 
structed. The council recently adopted 
a@ resolution lifting the registration of 
motor vehicles. 


24-Hour Checks 
Reduce Va. Road 
Load Violations 


RICHMOND, Va.—The problem 
of overloaded trucks operating on 
Virginia highways in violation of 
state laws came up for discussion 
at a conference of highway and 
state police officials with the com- 
mission of trial justices to co- 
operate with Gov. Colgate W. 
Darden, jr. on law enforcement. 

Another conference has been 
planned to discuss the matter 
further. 

The commission of trial justices 
heard facts and figures relating 
to overloading of trucks and 
the resultant damage to state 
highways. 

Burton Marye, traffic and plan- 
ning engineer, state highway de- 
partment, reported that round-the- 
clock checking on overloading had 
brought about a substantial reduc- 
tion, both in the number of vehi- 
cles found overloaded and in the 
excess Of load weights. He said 
most old highways in the state 
were designed for a maximum load 
of 18,667 pounds and that in some 
cases truck loads had been found 
to weigh as much as 26,000 pounds. 

The close check was initiated by 
the highway department some time 
ago after it reported state high- 
ways were being pounded esverely 
by overloaded trucks, the vast 
majority of which were reported 
to be operated by North Carolina 
concerns, it was said. 


Willys Net Tops 
Two Million 


TOLEDO.—Reporting sales at a 
new peak, the statement of Willys- 
Overland Motors for the nine 
months ended June 30, 1948, re- 
leased by Ward M. Canaday, chair- 
man, and Joseph W. Frazer, presi- 
dent, showed consolidated net in- 
come of $2,139,664, after providing 
$14,123,000 for federal normal, sur- 
tax and excess profits taxes and 
$4,666,411 for reserves. 

The earnings, which were equiva- 
lent to 1.7 percent of sales totaling 
$123,921,920, compare with net in- 
come of $1,164,543 in the first nine 
months of the previous fiscal year, 
when taxes amounted to $3,741,359. 

Sales were up 75 percent over 
volume for the nine months ended 
June 30, 1942. Attention was called 
to the fact that it is impossible at 
this time to determine or estimate 
what effect, if any, the Renegotia- 
tion of War Contracts Act might 
have upon the current financial 
statement. 


Ala. Town’s Licensing 


Interstate Buses Illegal 
MONTGOMERY, Ala—Lice 
may not be imposed by an Ala- 
bama municipality on motor car 
riers operating in interstate o 
intrastate commerce, according to 
an opinion handed down here b 
State Attorney General William N. 
McQueen. Responding to a query 
by Mayor E. C. Gates of Lockha 
the attorney general ruled that 
town cannot legally enforce its 
ordinance licensing automobiles 
and trucks carrying war workers 

to and from the municipality. 

Gates explained the town had 
passed an ordinance to license cars 
and trucks carrying defense work- 
ers to plants in both Alabama and 
Florida in competition with bus 
lines licensed by the state public 
service commission. McQueen’ 
opinion declared that if the cars 
and trucks do not engage in busi 
ness within the municipality, the 
= cannot impose a license on 
them. 


Ill. Hunting Substitute 


For °43 Tag Substitute! 


SPRINGFIELD, II!l.—The Illinois 
state auto license division is no 
hunting a substitute for its 1943 
license substitute. For the 194 
license plates, Illinois utilized a 
durable fibre instead of those cus- 
tomarily made from metal. 

This year, the state division is 
in a@ worse quandary as the sub- 
stitute fibre has been taken awa 
by the Army and Navy. Illinois 
will have license plates for auto- 
mobiles next year, Chief Cler 
John L. Nash said, but they will 
not be of the same fibre as for 
1943 and will not be of metal. 
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This jewelry digs foxholes 


ou saw it in LIFE—this photo of trinkets 

that Uncle Sam’s boys trade to South Sea 
natives for foxhole digging. 

Lots of folks saw it in LIFE—and were im- 
pressed—because many wrote to LIFE, ask- 
ing how they could send their costume jew- 
elry to soldiers in the Pacific. 


The truth is that a great number of things 
in LIFE impress a great number of people 
every week. That’s why—even though no 
cars are made in wartime—most of Amer. 
ica’s outstanding automobile manufacturers 
choose LIFE ads as the best way of keeping 


their product names before the public. 


For they know that LIFE—with 23,000,000 
readers each week—has the largest audience 
of any weekly magazine. 
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So Business May Survive... 


Wis. Dealers Take Action 
Against U.C. ‘Wildcatters’ 


MILWAUKEE. — Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin automobile dealers, 
alarmed at the large number of 
used automobiles being sold here 
by “wildcat” dealers with no estab- 
lished place of business, met at 
the Schroeder hotel to press for 
legislation restricting the activities 
of unlicensed dealers. 


Members of the Milwaukee Auto- 
mobile Assn. and the Wisconsin 
Automotive Trades Assn. voted at 
this joint meeting to support an 
amendment to the city used car 
ordinance which would require all 
applicants for a local dealer’s 
license to have a state license. It 
was also voted to work for 
strengthening of the city ordinance 
prohibiting the sale of automobiles 
on Sunday. 


Hugh M. Jones, state motor ve- 
hicle commissioner, reported that 
his campaign to rid Milwaukee 
county of unlicensed dealers had 
already resulted in the ordering of 
25 dealers to “cease and desist” 
from dealing in cars until they 


obtained a license. He promised 
continuation of his efforts and 
those of his department. Ed Wehe, 
representing the used car dealers’ 
association, voiced the support of 
his organization to the drive. 

Louis Milan, WATA vice-presi- 
dent, charged that some of the per- 
sons now selling used cars here 
are misrepresenting the value of 
automobiles and that fraud is be- 
ing practiced in certain cases. 
Dealers with no established place 
of business cannot always be de- 
pended upon to back up their mer- 
chandise, he said, whereas a cus- 
tomer can always come back to 
an established dealer. 

Milan assured that legitimate 
automobile dealers have no objec- 
tion to the granting of licenses to 
new dealers, but that they felt any 
new competitors should be quali- 
fied, as the stress of the times has 
already handicapped the trade. 

Read Widrig, Robert Curran and 
William Schwartzburg were named 
directors of the state association. 


World War II Safer 


For Arms Workers 


CHICAGO.—World War II is 
@ lot safer than World War I 
for the American war worker, 
according to the 1948 edition of 
“Accident Facts,” the statistical 
yearbook of the National Safety 
council. Deaths per 100,000 
workers in the current war are 
one to one and a half times less 
than fatalities to war workers 
in 1917-18, the council said. The 
council also pointed out that the 
increase from 1941 to 1942 was 
much less than the rise in 
deaths from 1917 to 1918. 


The council also declared that 
accidents—87 percent of them 
preventable—cost the nation 
$5,200,000,000 and 380,000,000 
man-days of work in 1942. On- 
the-job accidents killed 18,500 
workers—500 more than in 1941 
—injured 1,750,000 (150,000 more 
than in 1941) and resulted in a 
loss of time sufficient to have 
built 18,000 heavy bombers or 
55 battleships. 


Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Dealer Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your problem. 


Federal Tax Revisions 


Urged By C. of C. Leader. 


MILWAUKEE.—A national sales 
tax and other recommendations, 
designed to give business an op- 
portunity “to survive” while neces- 
sary additional government reve- 
nue is raised, were proposed in 
resolutions adopted at a conference 
here by chamber of commerce 
leaders from 11 states. The recom- 
mendations will be submitted to a 
national conference of state cham- 
bers of commerce to be held Sept. 
18-19 in Chicago. 

In going on record as favoring 
enactment of a sales tax as an 
emergency measure for the dura- 
tion of the war, the conference 
pointed out that this is the only 
large untapped source of revenue, 
and that imposition of such a levy 
would not only produce more 
money but also would help retard 
inflation. 

Another recommendation was ex- 
tension of the federal income tax 


QUESTION: A prosperous farmer lives six miles from your store. If he drives towards it 
and maintains the ceiling speed of 35 miles, how far must you go to meet him half way? 


ANSWER: No farther than your own show windows and floor displays, if you bring them 
to life with products advertised in the FARM JOURNAL. 


To rural Americans the FARM JOURNAL is a lot more than a source of practical helps 
and timely information—it’s their buyers’ guide—their retail store catalog. And today rural 
Americans have billions of extra income. They’re putting part of it in war bonds—spend- 
ing another huge part for the things they need and want. Many of the 2,700,000 families 
who read the FARM JOURNAL live in your territory. Meet these ready-made customers 
half way. Stock and show the products they’ve learned about in the country’s largest, most 
influential rural magazine. You needn’t go far to do it, but you'll go far when you do. 


These are the products in your line advertised in current issues of the 
FARM JOURNAL. Display them. 


AC SPARK PLUGS 
AUTO-LITE SPARK PLUGS 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 
CHEVROLET 
CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
CHRYSLER 
CONSOLIDATED 

VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
DE SOTO 
DODGE 
DODGE TRUCKS 
ETHYL 


EXIDE BATTERIES PLYMOUTH 

FIRESTONE TIRES 

FORD 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 

GENERAL MOTORS 

G. M. DIESEL 

G. M. TRUCK 

GOODRICH TIRES 

GOODYEAR TIRES 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 

PENNZOIL 

PHILCO PRODUCTS 


SANI-FLUSH 


STUDEBAKER 
U. S. STEEL 
PRODUCTS 


RCA PRODUCTS 
REPUBLIC STEEL 


RADIATOR CLEANER 
SOCONY-VACUUM 


Of the 


FIRST FOUR 
ONLY ONE 


f Vey 


‘tae Tae On 


TEXACO PRODUCTS 
WESTINGHOUSE 


WILLARD BATTERIES 
ZENITH RADIOS 


covers the rural market 


Successful merchandising is based on facts. Write today and have us tell you how many 
FARM JOURNAL subscribers live in your own county. In two out of three U. S. counties 
(practically all but the metropolitan areas) the FARM JOURNAL has more readers than 


Life, The Saturday Evening Post, or Collier’s. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


FARM 


JOURNAL 


AND VET ree Wife 


Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 


to all forms of enterprise, bo 
privately and publicly owned, which 
compete with business carried q 
for profit and which now are née 
subject to taxation. 

Other recommendations we 
that: 

Income tax rates be extended no 
further, inasmuch as they are 
the saturation point now. 

The current income tax law hg 
simplified, and taxpayers be pla 
on a wholly current basis. 

The Byrd committee’s work ag 
elimination of extravagance in ge 
ernment and the Dirkson plan for 
setting up a fact finding researgq 
agency to study appropriations b 
endorsed. 

The government’s renegotiatic 
of war contract procedure be 
abolished. 

Speakers heard by the confe' 
ence included Harold Groves, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin tax expe 
who outlined conflicts betwee 
state and federal revenue measures 
and urged support of efforts 
bring about greater harmony t 
tween various units of govern- 
ments so far as taxation is coy 

erned. 

, Arnold R. Baar, Chicago, chair- 
man of the Illinois Chamber 
Commerce’s federal taxation comi- 
mittee, outlined a proposal for a 
national, permanent commission 
revise the federal revenue laws. 

“The practice of attacking the 
problem of federal taxation ontjim 
under the pressure of a legislative 
revision, concerned primarily wit} 
total yield and governed inevitably 
by political considerations, should 
be abandoned,” he oe - 

ing that improvement must. 8 
pos i. an “unhurried, exhaustive 
and disinterested investigation 
fact, discussion of principle, aric 
critical study of specific statuto 
language.” 


N. Y. Van Men Seg 
City in Chaos 
On Moving Day 


NEW YORK. — Shortages 
equipment and labor, together with 
heavy reservations and increasgg 
demands for storage, are expecte 
by the moving van industry here 
to result in a chaotic situation q 
the traditional Oct. 1 moving Gate 

Van men here just don’t possess 
the wherewithal necessary 
handle the big jam expected, ac- 
cording to Louis Schramm _jr., 
president of the Movers’ 
Warehousemen’s Assn. of Greater 
New York, who said: “We look g 
the moving season with horré 
It’s going to be heavier than last 
year, which was heavy enougg 
Whenever possible, old tenan 
should make way for new ones as 
quickly as they can.” 

Schramm said more than he 
the men employed by moving com- 
panies are in the armed forces 
in war industries. This lack o 
labor slack cannot be restored, he 
added, because it is virtually i 
possible to find recruits for the 
business. 

Speaking similarly, Thomas 
Ward, chairman of the City 
Movers’ Assn., said: “It looks lil 
a pretty tough season. We® 
going to be up against it if people 
don’t start moving between Se 
1 and 15. They won't be able ® 
get a van. If people want to move 
and wait until the last min 
they're going to be stuck. It’s 
tough, but we can’t do much 
about it.” 


Fire Causes Loss 


GRANGEVILLE, Ida. — Dye-Kuhn 
Motor Car Co. here has suffered loss 
of more than $20,000 from a fire, ca 
of which has not yet been determines: 
Future operations of the firm ig most 
uncertain. 


Heads Bond Drive 


RICHMOND, Va.—C. G. McKi 
automobile distributor, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the community 
Seenen of the Third War Loan Cam 
Ppaign. 


Need a Service Man—Want a Job— 
a7 a want ad in Automotive Ney 
They get quick reeults! 
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SENTENCED TO 


BY A JURY OF READERS 


three 
little 


words... 
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HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 


Ae 
. . We, a jury of readers of The American Magazine, sentence to Complete, Sudden 
Death those three words . . . (“To be continued.”) 


ty a 
% =. Long enough have they tortured us. 
pS 


l'rom now on, we have no time to give them. 


THE EDITOR SHOUTED “SURE!” 


Give us complete, finished fiction, we said to the Editor of The American. Fic- 
tion of various lengths. Fiction that fits any limits of reading. Short-shorts for 
times when we've just a few minutes to read. Short stories for times when we 
have half an hour. Novels (2 each issue, please) for times when we have a 
whole precious evening. But no hold-overs, anywhere! No waiting...from issue 


to issue. No unfinished tales. Each story completely complete, in one issue! 


Our Editor shouted “Sure!”... ( Bless his heart! ) 
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So now, with the October issue .. . our new program starts. 


“To be continued” is dead! 


TODAY, EVERYTHING BUT TIME 


We readers of The American Magazine are millions strong. We're making War 
... planning Peace. We're forging our dreams into future realities . . . we, the 
secretaries and typists; the busy housewives and mothers; the inventors, chem- 
ists, and businessmen; the ship and plane builders; the radio experts, the engi- 


neers, weavers, and farmers; the nurses, teachers, and doctors. 
We have all we need to work with . . . but time. 

We have money ... 

We have brains. Jobs. Ideals. 


We have even a source of high inspiration . .. The American Magazine. When we 
want to know what important men think, we turn to The American Magazine. 
When we want to know what is being done “in the service of the nation,” we 
go to The American Magazine. When we want stories that entertain and instruct, 
we read The American Magazine. The Editor senses our dreams and thoughts. 


We read each issue till it’s threadbare. 


COMPLETE, ALL-IN-ONE-ISSUE 


And now we know we can end what we start .. . we'll read our magazine more 
than ever. We'll read every page . . . every line . . . even every advertisement. 
When we've finished, we'll pass it around to our friends, so many may share it. 


For each reader of The American Magazine will be boosting the fact that our 
magazine is THE COMPLETE MAGAZINE . .. COMPLETE with both fic- 
tion and articles .. . COMPLETE in its interest and range . . . with each story 
COMPLETE IN EACH ISSUE... NO WAITING! 
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“Only True Direct Consumer Tax...” 


Del. Tax Chief Urges 
Federal Sales Levy 


WILMINGTON, Del.—Enactment 
of a 10 percent federal sales tax 
on all commodities was advocated 
by State Tax Commissioner James 
P. Truss in an address here before 
the junior chamber of commerce. 

“Such a tax,” he declared, “is 
more equitable in its application 
on national than on state level, 
and might well permit a reduction 
in federal individual rates after 
the war, looking to the restoration 
of individual income taxation to 
the state level. 

“A retail sales tax is particu- 
larly fitted to current conditions 
and has many arguments in its 
favor if the public will refuse to 
be deluded by hidden, indirect tax- 
ation which they pay as consumers. 


Crisis 
(Continued from Page 1) 
repairs or recapping. If the 
state’s quota of recap material 
for the rest of the year were 
available for use at once, he said, 
more than 1,000,000 tires still 

would need attention. 

Just as important, the Michigan 
report was taken by observers as 
exemplary of a similar situation 
in other states. Indications of a 
gradual breakdown in private 
transportation are apparent, it is 
felt, as the war progresses, as the 
need for more such transportation 
becomes clear, and as the neces- 
sity for actual and overall replace- 
ment in the face of imminent 
breakdown nears the stark stage. 
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TRUCK - Manufactured 


PAYLOAD - 48 to 60 tons P 
BEARINGS - Querwhelmingly Timken } 
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One of a fleet of 
diesel-powered Ster- 
ling Trucks hauling 
lumber for the 
Southwest Lumber 
Mills, Inc., Mc- itary, 
Ariz. Payload weight 
48 to 60 tons. 


An X-ray view of 
Timken Bearings in 
Sterling's double re- 
duction rear drive 
unit. 


Rear axle show- 
ing inner and outer 
Timken Bearings. | 


“Strong argument for a retail 
sales tax of 10 percent on all 
commodities can be advanced in 
addition to the fundamental one 
that it is the only true direct 
consumer tax as the individual 
income tax is the only true di- 
rect receiver type tax.” 

After reviewing the impact of 
the war upon taxation in all forms, 
Truss concluded: “People with in- 
comes who consume goods, and 
not corporations, pay all the taxes. 

“A return to this fundamental 
principle in tax thinking could well 
be started now to follow through 
to postwar correction to our na- 
tional tax system by beginning 
with a retail sales tax now, as a 
first step in a reorientation of tax 
laws for revenue only. 

“Most corporations have passed 
their capacity to pay present 
rates and provide sufficient post- 
war reserves at the same time. 
An increase in individual income 
tax rates may easily ‘destroy’ 
the middle class income group,” 
he warned. 

“Consumption expenditures need 
control now, and these cannot be 
controlled by concentrating on in- 
dividuals whose income provides 
a substantial margin for saving, 
because these persons sacrifice sav- 
ings rather than living standards. 

“At present the federal tax bur- 
den has been designed for maxi- 
mum progressivity. A retail sales 
tax is the only tax which would 
not disturb the degree of progres- 
sivity then thought proper,” Truss 
declared. 


by Sterling 
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FINAL TESTING and inspection operations on the remote reading magnetic 
compass indicators and transmitters now being produced by the Ternstedt 
aircraft instrument plant of the Fisher 7 hi of General Motors are 


done under simulated flight conditions. 
s being given a transmitter by this inspection crew. 


the freedom of rotation 


A degree angle test to determine 


Special fixtures were devised to enable inspectors to check as many as 


three indicators at a time. 


Master Traffic Plan Urged 
For Postwar N.Y. Area 


NEW YORK.—A comprehensive 
postwar traffic program for this 
area should be planned now, the 
Regional Plan Assn. contended in 
the first of a series of bulletins on 
postwar community problems. 

Pointing out that after the war 
the removal of restrictions on 
automobiles would increase traffic 
congestion, the association advo- 
cated a city-wide plan for park- 
ing, linked with and part of a 
community master plan, which 
would require: 

“A well-organized record of 
existing off-streets and curb 
spaces that are available, includ- 


4 Timken Bearings in 
this steering gear 
withstand shock loacs 
while eliminating 
friction. 


’ Auxiliary transmis- 
sion cut away to show 
six Timken Bearings. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


ing their capacities as well as 
locations. 


“A study of the areas which 
attract substantial automobile 
traffic to determine the capacity 
of parking space needed and the 
best locations for it. 


“A check against the zoning 
ordinance to see if it needs 
revisions to permit proper loca- 
tion of new facilities. 

“A study of land values to 
determine the areas where it is 
economic to build garages and 
where to establish parking lots. 


“The preparation of a set of 
general parking facility specifi- 
cations that would apply to dif- 
ferent types of location.” 

The bulletin pointed out that a 
great network of highways has 
been created to take care of 
regional traffic movement. “The 
primary problem now,” the asso- 
ciation declared, “lies in accom- 
modating the vehicles when they 
arrive at their destination in the 
several central points of this 
network. 


“Central districts that are not 
‘adequately supplied with parking 
lots, garages or loading spaces 
face the possibility of a marked 
decline if they have not already 
felt its beginnings prior to the 
war. The efficiency of these 
areas is decreased by congestion 
to such an extent that business 
tends to move to outlying loca- 
tions which are less crowded.” 

The association recommended 
construction of off-street loading 
and parking spaces and garages to 
accommodate motor vehicles serv- 
ing central business districts, wid- 
ening of streets, construction of 
elevated highways, marginal drives 
and by-passes to keep motor vehi- 
cles, not bound for central dis- 
tricts, out of the congested areas, 
regulation of the use of curb 
space, and control of trucks and 
buses in certain’ streets and 
avenues. 


Packard Workers 
Win Awards 


DETROIT.—The nation’s largest 
group of 78 winners of WPB 
awards for time-saving war work 
shortcuts were given special recog- 
nition here at Packard Motor Car 
Co. plant last week. 


Production-front heroes whose 
ideas for speeding the flow of vital 
war goods have kept Packard con- 
sistently out ahead of all war 
industries in total WPB awards 
won during the past year, were 
formally presented their honors at 
a management-labor dinner. It 
was held between work § shifts 
in order to maintain production 
output. 

W. Ellison Chalmers, chief of 
staff, war production drive head- 
quarters, Washington, made the 
presentations on behalf of Donald 
M. Nelson, WPB chief. Chalmers 
visited Detroit especially for the | 
Packard occasion. | 


Read Want Ad Section! Keeps you 
posted in what’s going on in buying 
and selling field in the industry. 


Trucks 


(Continued from Page 1) 


clear to bolster the reserve truck 
stockpile with sufficient vehicles to 
meet the needs of the most es- 
sential haulers including the Mid- 
west over-road haulers, who also 
have been pleading for more 1%- 
ton tractors for their interstate 
hauls of war materials and food- 
stuffs. 


Back of the reluctance of gov- 
ernmental authorities to release 
more definite information on this 
new truck building program is 
seen the difficulty of wedging in 
an extra amount of vehicle unit 
production in certain bottleneck 
plants, where the facilities are 
already being pushed to the limit 
of their productive capacity, and 
the scarcity of certain high alloy 
steel production that is needed 
in limited quantity to complete 
the manufacture of any number 
of new trucks. 

‘While it is hoped in the trade 
that the better than 20,000 me- 
dium trucks will be produced 
early in the first quarter of 1944, 
the ability of the program to_pro- 
ceed that fast is not in the hands 
of the vehicle manufacturers who 
have production capacity available 
to turn them out quickly once they 
have all of the necessary mate- 
rial, but in the ability of the alloy 
steel manufacturers to accept ad- 
ditional business in the fourth 
quarter of this year. In addition 
it is necessary for the manufac- 
turers of the few bottleneck prod- 
ucts to get the steel and schedule 
the additional production in their 
already heavy war program. 

Thus it may be that even this 
first new truck release will not hit 
the reserve stockpile in its en- 
tirety until late in the spring of 
next year. 


Tires 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Jeffers said, “could be an immedi- 
ate marked stepup in production 
and a substantial reduction in the 
proposed $95,000,000 facilities ex- 
pansion program, with consider- 
able saving of critical building 
materials.” 

Jeffers said that the all-synthetic 
tires on which millions of motor- 
ists will be rolling next year will 
come close to pre-war wearing 
quality. 

Should it become possible to 
lift the 35-mile-an-hour speed 
limit, Jeffers told reporters, 
drivers could run “at normal 
speeds” on synthetic without 
fear of tire failure. He did not 
define normal speeds. 

Increased familiarity of  tire- 
makers with the new material and 
constant research improvements, 
Jeffers said, will put synthetic 
about on a par with natural rubber 
for mileage. 

Reports that the war-born tires 
would have to be trundled along 
at covered-wagon speeds were dis- 
missed as “plain nonsense.” 

“They'll be able to stand up 
under ordinary care and treat- 
ment,” Jeffers said. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 


lf, Rate to Men 


r— In Service 


O MANY have asked 

to have AUTOMOTIVE 
NEws mailed to men aow 
in service who want to 
keep in step with what is 
happening in this Industry 
that we have decided to 
offer yearly subscriptions, 
(mailed anywhere) at just 
half our regular subscrip- 
tion price or two dollars 
($2) each. If you desire, 
we'll send a gift card, 
with your name as donor. 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 
DETROIT 
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July Falls Short of June... 


Retail Selling Trends 
Show Seasonal Drop 


WASHINGTON. — Independent 
retail store sales were up 16 per- 
cent in July, 1948 over July, 1942, 
according to an announcement re- 
leased last week by the bureau of 
the census. Dollar volume for the 
first seven months of 1943 was 15 
percent over that reported for the 
corresponding period of 1942. Sales 
in July of this year were seven 
percent short of the dollar volume 
for June. These data are based 
upon reports from 19,948 stores 
representing most kinds of business 
except department stores. 


Department store sales, as re- 
ported by 538 stores, were 26 per- 
cent higher in July, 1943 than in 
July, 1942; 22 percent more for 
the first seven months of 1943 
than for the like period of 1942, 
but 16 percent less in July than 
in June this year. 

Of the nondurable goods trades, 
women’s ready-to-wear stores 
registered a sales gain of 44 per- 
cent for July, 1943 over July, 1942. 
A gain of 33 percent was achieved 
by restaurants, cafeterias, lunch- 
rooms; 32 percent, florists; 30 per- 
cent, family clothing stores; 29 
percent, dry goods and _ general 
merchandise stores; 25 percent, 
drug stores; 23 percent, both men’s 


* NAM Outlines 


Ways to Good 


Labor Relations 


NEW YORK.—Following nearly 
@ year’s study, the committee on 
industrial relations policy of the 

ational Assn. of Manufacturers, 
headed by C. Donald Dallas, presi- 
dent, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
has prepared a booklet outlining 
the following eight-point basic pro- 
re for the attainment of good 
ndustrial relations: 


A considerate and orderly hiring 
procedure providing for courteous, 
understanding reception, interview, 
and induction; wage schedule in 

armony with the general wage 
levels for similar work in the com- 
munity and in the industry, giving 
due regard to skill, responsibility, 
experience, and physical demands. 


Definite procedures and promo- 
ion, lay-offs, and dismissals; spe- 
cific rules and regulations pertain- 
ng to hours, overtime, vacations, 
discipline, etc., clearly defined and 
impartially enforced; an orderly 
step-by-step procedure for prompt, 
impartial consideration and ad- 
ustment of misunderstandings and 
prievances. 

A specific program and a definite 
policy for the selection and train- 
ng of supervisory personnel; keep- 
ing employes informed on com- 
pany policies and problems affect- 
ing employment relationships and 
the continuity of employment, to 
he maximum extent consistent 
with practical and sensible mana- 
gerial responsibility. 

Lastly, a written statement of 
company policies and practices, 
learly stated and defined, so that 
all individuals in the organization 
may fully understand the terms 
and conditions that relate to the 
employment relationship. 


orewarn Fuel Companies 


On Winter Deliveries 


WASHINGTON. — Warning that 
the manpower pinch in the local 
distribution of fuel oil, gasoline 
and other petroleum products will 
tighten with the arrival of winter, 
ODT has urged local distributors 
in labor shortage areas to take 
he necessary steps to have their 
activities declared “locally needed” 
by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 

ODT officials pointed out that 
during slack summer months many 
ank truck drivers and mechanics 
lay off their fuel oil delivery jobs 
and take other work. Many of 
hese now are working for war 
production plants. If cold weather 
finds local deliverers of fuel oil 
nable to restaff their fleets, ODT 
warned, cold homes will result. 


clothing and furnishings stores and 
food stores. 

Increases were also shown in the 
sales of general stores, 19 percent; 
liquor stores, 6 percent; and sport- 
ing goods stores, 4 percent. Filling 
stations and shoe stores reported 
sales virtually unchanged from 





a 





Six to Seven Dollars 


July a year ago. 

Jewelry stores, of the durable 
goods trades, showed sales up 38 
percent in July, 1948 compared 
with July, 1942. Furniture stores 
increased their sales 18 percent; 
hardware store sales rose 3 per- 
cent, and motor vehicle dealers 
recorded sales level approxi- 
mately the same as July a year 
ago. 

Declines were recorded for the 
following: lumber-building mate- 
rials dealers, 5 percent; radio and 
musical instrument stores, 11 per- 
cent; heating-plumbing equipment 
dealers, 19 percent; and household 
appliance dealers, 23 percent. 


The Newspaper of the Industry 
UU 


meet NCL am la 


Vn 


Vol. 19, No. 2785 


Dealers. don't forget Price 
Sehedule 65 is the ceiling for used 
1942 cars 


Civil Aeronautics Administration 
is ready to begin formulation of 
wr trathe reguiations for postwar 
flying autos.” . 


What replacement parts meas to 


parts sbipmen' 
weighing 20 tons’ 
Look Out! 

Reports we urrent in Phile- 
Gelphia last week that fy-by-night 
desiers are the subject of-an in- 
vestigation by agents of the Bureau 


of Internal Revenue nero 
The reason for the IRB isertive 
dealers’ activities Mearp 


DETROIT, ALGUST 23, 1943 


Durability Cited 
In Ahren’s Report 


DETROIT.—With car conserva- 
tion so important to the na- 
tional transportation picture, D. E. 
Ahrens, general sales manager of 
Cadillac division got particular 
satisfaction out of a report reach- 
ing his desk last week which 
showed that the cars were oper- 
ated by his field men since Pearl 
Harbor at an average mechanical 
cost of only .002 cents a mile. 


These cars are factory owned 


models assigned to Cadillac district 


AP 


84 Per Year, 15¢ Per Copy 


~@ ~@Draft Status of Mechanics 
ep) Unchanged by New Rules 


——————— "7 * . . 
| Auto Mechanics Critical? ingpin in Setu 
Look at Facts Still 1 Board 


Mechanics Leaving 
A6e) ——Sen. 1 te duty 1—— 
rae 


Critical-Work Listing 
2 WASHINGTON.—While 
utomobile mechanics, elec. 


SeiBeokakieg! 
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managers and parts and service 
men, and are kept in the best pos- 
sible mechanical condition. The 
cumulative mileage of all cars in 
the fleet in 20 months of operation 
was 462,453 miles. 


Ahrens pointed out that the dur- 
ability and inherent long life built 
into modern automobiles, and the 
high rate of output in the years 
immediately preceding Pearl Har- 
bor, is one of the encouraging 
aspects of maintaining a high pro- 
portion of America’s rolling stock 
on the highways for the duration. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 








TWO YEARS ‘7 


Effective October first, 1943, the rate for a TWO YEAR new or 


renewal subscription to AuToMoTIVE News will be advanced from 





Renewals made prior to that date will be 
accepted at Six Dollars and 24 months added to present renewal 
date, which is shown below address on your stenciled label. Thus 


OCT. °43 indicates expiration with the last issue in October, 1943. 
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Profits Rise 17.7 Percent 


Over ’42, N.Y. 


NEW YORK.—The earnings of 
460 corporations listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange showed a 
17.7 percent gain in profits during 
the first six months of this year 
over the same period of 1942, the 
exchange has reported. 


Comparatively few companies 
reporting midyear profits made 
any reckoning of the effects of 
war contract renegotiations, the 
exchange said, and for that rea- 
son among other contingencies 
warned that the jump in earn- 
ings “must be viewed with some 
reservation.” 

Leading all industries in the up- 


‘Ex’ Reports 


trend was the amusement group 
which showed a 49.3 percent in- 
crease, reflecting in part the enor- 
mous wartime public spending 
power, according to the survey 
published in the current issue of 
the Exchange magazine. 


Third in the general uptrend 
during this period was the auto- 
motive group, which showed a 
29.2 percent increase. Observers 
noted this as an indication of the 
tremendousness of the war pro- 
duction job which this group of 
firms has undertaken. 

The railroad increase, 41.2 per- 
cent, was reported by the exchange 


HOW 


ft THE DALLAS 


as being next to the amusement 
group in the list. The automotive 
was followed by the petroleum 
group with an increase of 19.5 per- 
cent; food group, 14.1 percent; 
chemical group, 11.7; finance, 11.2; 
electrical equipment group, 10.2; 
and the retail merchandise group, 
which showed an increase of 8.9 
percent. 

Only the steel, iron and coke in- 
dustry, of the 19 general groups 
tabulated, showed a decline, ac- 
cording to the exchange. 


Rubber Co.’s Merge 


TRENTON, N. J.—Merger of Joseph 
Stokes Rubber Co. with Thermoid Co., 
both war-production contract holders, 
has been announced by W. J. ° 
Stokes II, president of Stokes. He 
said Thermoid would acquire a ma- 
jority of the common stock of Stokes. 


negotiation 


Reuther Seen Over Barrel . 


GM Counter-Demands 
Surprise UAW-CIO 


By Sydney J. Keith 
Associate Editor 

DETROIT. — General Motors 
last week confronted the UAW- 
CIO with 16 counter-demands, in- 
cluding wage incentive, during the 
current negotiations over changes 
in the present contract. It will be 
remembered that Walter P. Reu- 
ther, union vice-president in charge 
of GM labor relations, in a pre- 
sound-off, demanded 


GAINS 


News 


Are Outstripping the Average 


Gains of Newspapers in 


Affiliates: Radio Stations 
WFAA and KGKO 


The Texas Almanac 


RETAIL. During the first half of 1943 
The News made a 2% gain in retail 
advertising, while the 52-city average 


was only 1.6%. 


DEPARTMENT In department store lin- 
ege the News’ percent- 


STORES. 
age was nearly double that 


cities: The News gained 7.9%; 52-cities’ 


average gain, 4.3%. 


AUTOMOTIVE. In the advertising of the 
automotive industry The News far out- 
stripped other markets. News’ gain, 


In ALL of the main classifications of 
display advertising The News is running 


city, 
of the other 


well ahead of the average American 
in advertising gains compared 
with a year ago. 


The Dallas market is on the move! 


The News influences more buying power 


today than ever before. 
not merely a war boom. 


And—this is 
It is perma- 


nent growth of a great market—un- 


picture. 


90.2%; 52 other cities, 20.6%. 


FINANCIAL. In financial 
The News gained 17.2%; 
average loss, 6.3%. 


TOTAL 


GENERAL advertising 


advertising 
other cities 


In general or “National” 


The News 


ADVERTISING. showed 27.3% increase; 


average of 52 other cities 


TOTAL 
DISPLAY 


The News’ 


other cities. 


total display advertising 
ADVERTISING. was 8.7% compared 
with an average gain of 6.4% by the 


24.3%. 


questionably destined to be one of the 
bright lights of tomorrow’s national 


America 


The Sunday Dallas News Stands FIRST in the 


U. S. A. in volume of... 


increase in 


AUTOMOTIVE 
ADVERTISING 


Leading the second paper—the Cleveland (Sun- 
day) Plain Dealer—by nearly 12,000 lines. 


(First 


seven months of 1943.) 


Ghe Dallas Morning News 


John B. Woodward, Inc. 


National Representatives 


that the company raise the wages 
of about 300,000 employes. 

This raise demand involved a 10 
percent increase in wages, which 
Reuther likened to the advance in 
the cost of living. To further 
smoke-up the issue, he added an 
“or else’—the which was a con- 
dition that an equal rollback in 
prices take place, without regard 
for the fact that the corporation’s 
part—great though it is—in the 
national economy made Reuther’s 
demand a ridiculous one. 

What with the forthcoming 
UAW national convention, sched- 
uled for early October in Buffalo, 
during which Reuther and his 
cohorts expect to play a strong 
role (strong enough, perhaps, to 
oust Secretary George F. Addes 
and replace him with Reuther- 
backed Richard T. Leonard, pres- 
ently UAW Ford director, and 
maybe even sufficiently strong to 
put the top UAW feather in 
Reuther’s own cap), these 16 de- 
mands by General Motors have 
him over the well-known barrel. 

The company’s “entire super- 
visory organization” was scoured 
for specific recommendations for 
improvements in the contract, ac- 
cording to H. W. Anderson, GM 
vice-president in charge of person- 
nel. These were sifted through 
thoroughly and the recommenda- 
tions came from those whose re- 
sponsibilities “qualify them to 
make such recommendations.” 

The more significant of the 
demands the company is making 
upon the union include: the 
elimination of the maintenance 
of membership clause; the elimi- 
nation on the part of some com- 
mitteemen of time-wasting re- 
sulting from the abuse of the 
privilege of leaving their jobs to 
investigate grievances—real or 
fancied; the elimination of the 
seniority rule as the sole factor 
in job advancement. 

Further: the provision that em- 
ployes, absent without excuse for, 
one day or more, shall be con 
sidered as quitting; and the pro- 
vision that any employe participat 
ing in “wildcat” strikes or wor! 
stoppages shall automatically be 
discharged. 

Further, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all: that the union 
withdraw its opposition and sup- 
port individual piecework or 
other incentive method of pay 
when it is determined by the 
management that the introduc- 
tion of such incentive method of 
pay will increase the production 
of war materials. The corpora- 
tion “is satisfied that the intro- 
duction of incentive pay will in- 
crease war production from 10 
to 25 percent without increase of 
manpower.” 

Far from giving any indication 
that the union might accede ta 
all or any of these seemingly sen- 
sible counter-demands—particular- 
ly when viewed from the wartimé 
standpoint—Reuther promptly re- 
jected them. He thus put his hand 
in on the setting of the stage a’ 
the nearing Buffalo convention. 

He who would steal thunde 
must at all times bear with him ¢ 
lightening rod, it is said. Reuther, 
in for a tough time at negotiatio 
table and convention, had alsd 
better take along a. macintosh. 


WLB Slapped 

After the National War Labor 
Board had excoriated both Chrys 
ler Corp. and the UAW-CIO on the 
grounds that labor relation flaw 
caused Chrysler war plant produc 
tion to fall short “of what the 
country has every right to expect,” 
both the company and the union 
lost little time in denouncing the 
statement. 

A corporation spokesman refuted 
WLB’s contention, saying, “We are 
either on or ahead of schedule o 
all our war projects. There is no 
basis of fact .. .” to this statement 
by the board. 


Johnson Sole Qwner 


VANCOUVER, 3. C.—H. Johnson is 
now the sole owner of the automobile 
and garage firm of Johnson & Sallen 
back at Three Hills, Alberta. P. 
Gallenback has withdrawn from the 

rm. 
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* GOOD NEWS FROM THE PRODUCTION FRONT * 


.. 116,170 
Ideas #Victory’ 


FROM G.M. WAR WORKERS 


. .. and General Motors Is Rewarding That Spirit at the Rate of a Million Dollars a Year 


Floyd C. Fox, a General Motors employe for 27 
years, has received two $1,000 War Bonds for 
suggestions to improve methods of manufac- 
turing parts of an aviation engine. 


Reet STOR OS Sos 


be So nS aes 


For a sudeition resulting in simplifi cation of 


machine gun manufacture, submitted after she 
had worked in the gun plant only six months, 
Miss Esther Wrona received a $1,000 War Bond. 


In all of its 112 plants in 50 cities of the United 
States and Canada, General Motors encourages 
employe suggestions for aiding war production, 
through a carefully planned system of awards. 
General Motors has always welcomed sugges- 
tions from employes. In fact, there have been 
similar suggestion plans in various G.M. plants 
for years, and it was thought that an expansion 
of these plans in these times would increase 
war production efficiency. 


As a result, G.M. war workers have to date 
contributed 116,170 written ideas. Yes, written 
ideas. Many of them good ideas, “Victory 
Ideas.” Nearly 20,000 of them have been win- 
ning ideas and have been put into operation. 
For the open mind policy of General Motors 
accords a fair test to every suggestion. 


Eight thousand four hundred ideas were 
submitted the very first month. They are now 
coming in at a monthly rate of better than 
10,000, or a yearly rate of one idea for every 
three workers. 


Thus, the individual war workers of General 
Motors are being given full opportunity to add 
their bit to the continuing contributions of 
management, supervision and engineering, in 
those activities which deal with increasing 
production, saving materials, lowering costs 
and promoting plant safety. 


Helping Those Who Help America 


In the first 15 months’ operation of its plan to 
reward workers for ideas that assist our war 
effort, General Motors paid out $660,895 in 
War Bonds and Stamps. And today the awards 
are being made at the rate of better than a 
million dollars a year. 


General Motors considers that money well 
spent. It is a merited reward to those who help 
America. It is a proper incentive for individual 
initiative. It is one form of appreciation to 
those. who think as they work—who are not 
content merely to perform the requirements 
of their jobs. 


Something Better, Faster 


Americans are always interested in finding 
ways to do things better and faster. 


This American spirit among General Motors 
men and women—now also increased by the 
desire to help win Victory and to back the men 
at the war fronts—accounts for their inspiring 
performance. 

There must be a great inward satisfaction 
for all who have submitted suggestions, in the 
realization that they have made some effort 
out of the ordinary to help win the war. 


They can say of themselves, as General 
Motors says—“Victory Is Our Business!” 


+ x \ * * o + a 


SOME FACTS REGARDING G.M. EMPLOYE AWARDS 
Total suggestions to date 116,170 
Present monthly rate of suggestions 
Suggestions put into effect 
Amount in awards to date (purchase price of War 
Bonds and Stamps) 
Present yearly rate of awards 
Maximum award (War Bond, face value) 
The character of the suggestions accepted is indicated by 
the following proportions of amounts paid in awards: 


War production ideas — to increase production, 
save materials or reduce costs 

Ideas to increase safety 

Miscellaneous ideas 


Details of the General Motors plan to encourage employe ommaiten wil 
gladly be sent to interested individuals or companies. 


In addition to their contributions of 
ideas to help win the war—and to the 
vital importance of their regular jobs 
in supplying war materials—General 
Motors men and women are partici- 
pating in all forms of war activities. .. . 
They have set aside more than 10 
per cent of their wages for War Bonds! 
War Bonds buy war materials. And 
the more we give in materials, the 
fewer lives we’ll give for Victory. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Victory is Our Business!” 
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22 Freight Lines Accused 
Of Va. Use Tax Violations 


RICHMOND, Va.— Twenty-two 
motor freight lines operating in 
Virginia are scheduled to appear 
before the State Corporation Com- 
mission Sept. 28 on citations for 
alleged violations of the Common- 
wealth’s highway use tax and 
motor fuel purchase laws. 

Seven of the concerns are 
domiciled in Virginia, and the 
other 15 are from other states. 

Three of the firms were cited for 
failure to report fuel purchases in 
the state commensurate with their 
operations, while the remainder 
are charged with having failed 
both to report fuel purchases and 
use of the highways for tax 
Purposes. 

The commission charges that the 
Elders Transfer Co., Inc., Hickory, 
N. C., owes the state $161.30 for its 
failure to purchase fuel in Virginia 
and $90 is claimed from Benjamin 
H. Williams, of Arlington, on a 
similar charge. Williams also is 


accused of failing to file reports to 


eA 


the commission on fuel and 
mileage. 

D. P. Custis, of Craddocksville, 
and Miller & Myers of Vienna, are 
accused merely of failure to file 
reports of gasoline purchased in 
the state. 

Hazelwood’s Transfer, Richmond, 
is charged with failure to report 
gasoline purchases and mileage 
traversed. Similar charges are 
made in the cases of Hunter Fultz, 
Leesburg; O. M. Swimley, Swimley, 
and Whalen’s Express, Alexandria. 

The out-of-state concerns cited 
to appear are all charged with the 
failure to file reports on pur- 
chases of motor fuel within the 
state and on mileage traveled in 
Virginia. They are: 

Wayne Motor Lines, Mt. Olive, 
N. C.; Elliott Brothers Trucking 
Co., Easton, Md.; Manners Motor 
Express, Nashville, Tenn.; Deem 
Motor Express, Parkersburg, W. 
Va;. Brown Transfer Company, 
Lake City, S. C.; Steverson & Son, 
Columbia, S. C.; James A. Dailey, 


Charlestown, W. Va; 
Meads, Elizabeth City, N. C.; M. P. 
Lipe, Hickory, N. C.; A. & E. 
Truck Line, Battleboro, N. C.; 
Dailey Trucking Company, West- 
ernport, Md.; American Trucking 
Company, High Point, N. C.; and 
J. P. Porter, Severn, N. C. 

The Blizard Motor Express, Mt. 
Airy, N. C., was cited to appear 
and show cause why its certifica- 
cate to operate in Virginia should 
not be cancelled, the citation point- 
ing out that the certificate was 
issued two years ago and, appar- 
ently, has not been used. 


Nash-Kelvinator Votes 


1214-Cent Dividend 
DETROIT.—The directors of 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. have voted 
a dividend of 12% cents per share 
on outstanding capital stock, pay- 
able Sept. 30, to the stock of record 
at the close of business on Sept. 
10, it was announced last week. 


21 Diplomas 


GREEN BAY, Wis.—Diplomas have 
been awarded to 21 mechanice, body- 
men, lubrication and other employes of 
Bogda Motors Co., signifyin oo oe 
have successfully’ complete he 1943; 
Chevrolet mechanics nominations. 


How police cars joined an 


Ralph 


Postwar Farm Car 
Fortune Magazine Suggests a Good One Be Built, 


Answering Ruralites’ 


Innumerable Needs 


NEW YORK.—Development of a! call sparking. Though hardly de- 


new type of “farm passenger car” 
is suggested by Fortune magazine, 
in its September issue, as a post- 
war assignment for some automo- 
bile or farm equipment manufac- 
turer. 


In an article on farm machinery, 
the magazine declares that no com- 
pany “makes what may be soberly 
designated as the most important 
postwar unit of all: a farm pas- 
senger car. 


“Most farmers, of course, are car 
owners. But the trouble is that the 
conventional passenger car is not 
designed for the farmer. One of 
the biggest postwar farm problems 
—it was a prewar problem, too— 
will be to keep the bright, am- 
bitious boys, the best future farm 
potential, on the farm. 

“Realistic sociologists and hard- 
headed farmers agree that a pri- 
mary need is a decent-looking ve- 
hicle in which young people can 
‘ indulge in what farmers delicately 


80,000,000 mile road test of synthetic rubber 


| ranches 


| petitive 
| think, the tractor can be endowed 
| with most of the advantages of a 





I.eariy three years ago, 
B. F. Goodrich invited 
America’s leading compa- 
nies to buy and test the first 
passenger car tires made 
with synthetic rubber ever 
sold in this country. One of 
the many companies that 
accepted the invitation was 
the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad. 
They put Silvertowns on 
five police cars. More than 
half the natural rubber in 
these tires was replaced by 
our synthetic — Ameripol. 


Another story of the test 
that ‘helped start America’s 
great new synthetic rubber 

industry. Time: months 
before Pear! Harbor 


The result: These tires 
proved synthetic rubber 
could stand punishment . 
on police cars—and on hun- 
dreds of other passenger 
cars all over America. This 
test totalled 80,000,000 
miles. And the experience 


A few of the many companies that helped make this test 


American Can Co. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

The Borden Co. 

General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co. 


General Baking Co. 
Gulf Oil Corporation 
Geo. A. Hormel! & Co. 
Kellogg Company 

N. Y. Telephone Co. 


Pet Milk Sales Corp. 
Railway Express Agency 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
The Texas Co. 


-& 


dwards to 
7 plants 


gained from it has given us 
vital help in making today’s 
tires...tires in which 99% of 
the natural rubber has been 
replaced with the govern- 
ment’s ““GR-S”’ synthetic. 

Naturally, most rubber 
is needed for our armed 
forces. That’s why only a 


very few of these new syn- 
thetic tires are available to 
car owners who qualify. 
Every patriotic American 
must continue to drive care- 
fully and to get every possi- 
ble mile from his present 
tires. Wasting rubber wastes 
America’s strength. 


signed with this function upper- 
most in mind, the conventional 
passenger car fulfills it satisfac- 
torily. 

“But the farmer must also use 
his car as a light truck—to haul 
seeds, fertilizer, spare parts from 
town, and stuff like eggs and but- 
ter to town. Under such usage, the 
conventional passenger car does 
not retain its looks. What the 
farmer needs, and will need more 
as he mechanizes more, is a new 
combination durably flamboyant 
enough to satisfy modern youth, 
yet equipped with a package com- 
partment capacious enough to take 
several cases of eggs, up to 16 
40-quart cans of milk, and other 
rustic impedimenta. 

“For practical and psychological 
reasons, he does not want the 
suburban station wagon. Experi- 
ments at Cornell have demon- 
strated the constructional reasi- 
bility of the car he could use. It 
should be a good postwar assign- 
ment for some auto—or equipment 
—maker.” 

Commenting also on the future 
of the jeep, Fortune says: “Re- 
cently newspapers and magazines 
have advanced the Army jeep as 
the farm truck tractor of the fu- 
ture, largely because the Army has 
successfully used it to help on 
farms near camps and to aid 
equipment-destitude farmers over- 
seas. 

“The jeep has its talking points. 
It can haul trailers at 35 miles an 
hour and it can supply power to 
cut wood, lift hay, and even pull 
stumps. Equipment men, however, 
say that tractors can or could do 
all this, and in addition are in- 
trinsically much more flexible. The 
jeep has low clearance and a fixed 
gauge. It might work fine on cattle 
and grain acreages; a 
mower, for instance, has been suc- 
cessfully hitched to the side of a 
machine like a jeep. 

“Probably the crucial question is 
price. If Army distress stocks are 
put on sale, lots of farmers and 
other people such as road builders 
will buy jeeps. On a straight com- 
basis, equipment men 


jeep.” 


Kahn’s Estate 


‘Tops 2 Million 


DETROIT.—Estate of Albert H. 
Kahn, automotive architect who 
died Dec. 8, was listed at $2,123,396 
in an inventory filed here las 


| week. 


“Largest item in the appraisa 
consisted of stocks valued a 
$1,776,211. Other items included 
cash, $266,789, real estate, $59,023 
and bonds and miscellaneous in- 
vestments, $21,371. 

Mr. Kahn’s will, filed Jan. 7, 
listed numerous _philanthropical 
bequests, and put the residue of 
the estate into eight trusts—two 
for each of his four children— 
Mrs. Ruth Bothman, Mrs. Rosalie 
K. Butzel, Mrs. Lydia Winston and 
Maj. Edgar A. Kahn. 


Topeka (Kans.) Grocers 


Act to Cut Deliveries 

WASHINGTON. — Seventy-three 
retail grocers in Topeka, Kans., 
acting under a joint-action plan 
announced by ODT, will limit de 
liveries to their customers to three 
days a week to conserve trucks 
and tires. Affecting Topeka, North 
Topeka, Oakland and Highland 
Park, the plan designates Mon 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays as 
the delivery days. 

This is said to include all retail 
grocers in Topeka having delivery, 
service by motor vehicle. The mer- 
chants participating in the de- 
livery plan Operate 99 motor ve 
hicles, and it is estimated there 
will be a saving of 164,000 true 
miles a year as a result of thei 
joint action. 
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THE AMERICAN FAMILY 
IS THE NEW POSTS EDITORIAL TARGET 


—and wete hitting lhe mark! 


“When we speak of increasing readership among women and 
young people in the new Post, we have no thought of making 
the Post less attractive for men. We merely mean we have 
chosen as our target the average, intelligent American family.” 


Ben HA ils EDITOR 
MEET A TYPICAL POST FAMILY AND SEE WHAT HAS HAPPENED! 


MRS. J. Wife and Mother, Age 39 ~ + he, BETTY J. Daughter, Age 18 


She’s typical of millions of women 
who read the new Post. Today—more 
than ever before—her reading tastcs 
cross her husband’s. She’s got to be 
informed. And she still loves good fic- 
tion and good humor. Through edito- 
rial research—we're finding new ways 
to win more of her time to the Post— 
and yet win more of her husband's 
time. 


It doesn’t take jive and jazz to make a 
Post reader of Betty. She’s in the age 
group under 30 that has accorded the 
new Post its biggest cheer for editorial 
hits. Betty is living in a new world— 
a world of intelligent, sharp-minded 
youth. The new Post is meeting the 
new viewpoint cf youth squarely and 
sensibly. 


EDITORIAL HITS IN THE NEW POST EDITORIAL HITS IN THE NEW POST 
AMONG WOMEN READERS IN ALL AGE AMONG YOUNGER READERS 
GROUPS HAVE INCREASED 50% HAVE INCREASED 63% 


JIM J. Husband and Father. Age 43 


The new Post is everything Jim wants 
in a magazine. Authoritative informa- 
tion from the war’s hottest spots—from 
inside Washington—national and in- 
ternational affairs—sports, hard-hitting 
fiction for a man—humor and cartoons. 
And while Jim’s wife votes an increase 


JIM J., OR. Son, Age 16 


Jim, Jr. is one of the younger men in 
the age group under 30 who surprises 
his elders these days with an amazing 
knowledge of national and world hap- 
penings. He’s reading the new Post 
because it treats him like the man he 


a cg 7 : y ae knows he is in these days of youn 
of 50% in editorial hits—Jim goes one renter at ; f y y & 
aia | aM men of great age. 


EDITORIAL HITS IN THE NEW POST EDITORIAL HITS IN THE NEW POST 
AMONG MEN READERS IN ALL AGE AMONG YOUNGER READERS 
GROUPS HAVE INCREASED 52% HAVE INCREASED 63% 


N editorial hit is a story or article which is completely read by an exceptionally high 
percentage of the Post audience. In 1941, a standard was established for measuring 
editorial hits. A story becomes an editorial hit when reader research proves it has exceeded 
this standard in any age group or in either sex. In the issues checked for readership in 1943, 
the new Saturday Evening Post shows the following increase in editorial hits over 1941. 


63% MORE HITS 23% MORE HITS 50% MORE HITS 
IN THE AGE GROUP UNDER 30 IN THE 45 AND OVER GROUP AMONG WOMEN 


48% MORE HITS 48% MORE HITS 532% MORE HITS 
IN THE 30-44 AGE GROUP IN ALL AGES AMONG MEN 


From women—from youth—from people of all ages and both sexes—the verdict is unmistakable. 


PEOPLE LIKE THE NEW SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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Britain Studies Alternates... 


Postwar Plans to Meet 


Used Car Problem 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the sixth 
of the articles on the postwar used car 
a which appeared in Motor 

rader, leading British trade journal. 
The first five articles discussed the 
used car as the industry’s ‘greatest 

roblem,’’ reasoned that pre-war pal- 
iatives were ineffective, gave _ the 
British version of how the problem 
was tackled in the U. S., Germany and 
England. Today’s installment treats 
with alternative plans with which the 
problem may be handled after the war. 


Before ever we attempt to lay 
down even the shape of a plan 
for used car marketing to fit into 
the postwar trading economics of 
the industry there are one or two 
basic priciples which must be rec- 
ognized and firmly established. 

It was not the lack of signposts 
that led us in this industry along 
the road to used car chaos, but 
the fact that we ignored them, 
preferring to go from expediency 
to expediency. We did not lack 
warnings, but the issues were not 
understood. The immediate risks 
and costs loomed too large in the 
minds of those responsible for de- 
cisions. Too many took the short 
rather than the long view, prefer- 
ring to hope that what they 
thought were temporary solutions 
might stave off the ultimate dis- 


aster. 
A Clean Slate 


Well, now is our chance to wipe 
the slate clean and start all over 
again. So I would write down four 
main basic principles which must 
be recognized and fully understood 
before any approach can be made 
to the used car problem of the 
future: 

(1) The number of used car 
sellers must bear relation to the 
demand for new cars. It is use- 
less to expect prices to be main- 
tained, however strict your rules 
and regulations or whatever force 
you can place behind them, if 
you have condtions of over- 
crowding which make it neces- 
sary for them to be broken in 
order for the individual to at- 
tempt to survive. 

(2) Qualifications there must 
be for all who wish to be sellers 
of motor cars, and those qualifi- 
cations must include a sufficiency 
of capital to enable sane market- 
ing policies to be adhered to. 

(3) When a used car is used 
in lieu of money for the purchase 
of a new car it has only one 
value, irrespective of whether it 
is used to make up the purchase 
price of a new car of $500 or 
$5,000. The value for the extra 
money spent should be in the 
new purchase, not in the infla- 
tion of the value of the “money” 
used. 

(4) Used car marketing should 
be profitable in itself, and should 
not be subsidized by profits on 
new cars. To increase new car 
discounts to cover used car trad- 
ing costs is dishonest to the pur- 
chaser who has no used car to 
“trade-in.” 

The first of these basic principles 
is the result of the lesson which 
has been taught, and I hope learn- 
ed, in all the three volume-pro- 
ducing countries of the world— 
America, Germany and Britain. 

Another thing that his been 
taught equally in all three coun- 
tries is that price maintenance by 
voluntary methods is a failure. The 
only time price maintenance was 
brought under anything like con- 
trol in America was when the re- 
tail trade was able to establish a 
code of fair trading under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, 
in other words, the New Deal. 
When the Supreme Court held that 
the NIRA violated the anti-trust 
laws, and it was repealed, price 
maintenance went. In some states 
where state laws allowed some 
form of control cut-throat compe- 
tition was held in check. 

State Control 

In Germany the full power of 
state control alone brought ordered 
trading. We in this country had 
a machine which the state allowed 
us to use, if we wanted to use it, 
and so the only thing up to date 
which we have lacked to bring in 
fair trading is courage. 

Shall we have to seek the aid 
of the state in order to force 
those who wish to advertise their 


products at one price and then 
sell them at any price circum- 
stances dictate for the purpose of 
undercutting their competitors to 
subscribe to a fair trading pol- 
icy? That is for the industry to 
decide. Some will say until you 
have arrived at that stage and 
all manufacturers protect and 
maintain their prices effectively 
it is just useless to waste time 
in working out a used car mar- 
keting plan. Maybe they are 
right. 

It is difficult to see how an in- 
dustry which produces and markets 
branded articles can exist without 
fixed retail prices. To market a 
branded article without fixing a 
price is dishonest to the public, 
and it is equally dishonest to fix 
a price and then not maintain it. 
After all, the pirate is more honest; 
he does at least sail under the 
“Jolly Roger.” The manufacturer 
who sails under the flag of a 
brand and then seeks to ram his 
competitors and the public by price 
cutting should walk the plank and 
take with him all his retailers 
who have similar ideas. 

Under Two Flags 

Maybe the Government will com- 
pel manufacturers of branded ar- 
ticles to fix and maintain their 
prices under some kind of control, 
either within the industry or out- 
side, after, of course, the Govern- 
ment has satisfied itself that the 
fixed price is reasonable in the 
public interest. This may be an 
indication that those who wish to 
sail under two flags, using which- 
ever suits their particular conven- 
ience, may have to think again. 
So perhaps we may assume that 
either price maintenance will be 
the accepted policy of those in the 
industry who require to sell their 
products under a brand, or those 
who wish a “free for all” will have 
to do it with a nameless product. 
Faced with this choice the reply 
is not difficult to forecast. 

The first point to decide in a 
used car marketing plan, after you 
have accepted the basic principles 
of price maintenance, is how to 
arrive at the value of the used 
car. In America and in this coun- 
try appraisal has been arrived at 
by returns of sales from retailers 
and advertisements and then an 
adjustment has been made in an 
attempt to overcome seasonal fluc- 
tuations and time lag. In Germany 
the system employed was the ap- 
praisal by individual valuation. 
Under the marketing regulations 
for the German automobile indus- 
try a central appraisal board was 
set up with 201 valuation offices 
situated over the whole Reich. 

The system adopted in America 
and this country had serious draw- 
backs which all the various devices 
of manipulation failed to over- 
come. Nothing can get over the 
time lag in arriving at the price 
at which the new car was really 
sold where two or three used cars 
have to be sold before the infor- 
mation is available. Advertisements 
are a doubtful guide when the 
“rigging” that goes on is apreciat- 
ed and an arbitrarily fixed average 
reconditioning allowance is _ not 
satisfactory. If adjustment has to 


" Official U. S. Marine Corps Photo 


JEEP REPAIRS. Rugged though it may be, there are times when a jeep 


needs servicing. These Marines, 


stationed in the South Pacific, do all the repairs and greasing. 


members of a motor transport company 


Left to right, 


Corp. Walter J. Morawic, USMC; Staff Sergt. John P. Laycock, USMC; Corp. 


Joseph C. 


be made at the end it apears that 
all the time spent in filling in re- 
turns is wasted. 

Then, again, any “book” valua- 
tion upon averages is not fair to 
all owners of used cars; the care- 
fully kept car suffers as against 
the one that has been “flogged.” 
It is useless to say that “book” 
prices are maximum and that, of 
course, a badly used car should 
be valued under the “book” price. 
Experience shows that maximum 
prices are the only prices allowed. 
Then, again, the publication of a 
book of prices tends to educate the 
public to prevent the retailer from 
obtaining a profit rather than to 
educate the retailer in how to ob- 
tain one. 


Cuts Out Time Lag 

The immediate appraisal by an 
expert valuer, working under in- 
structions from a central appraisal 
board, has many advantages. It 
cuts out time lag; it takes into 
immediate consideration seasonal 
values, district market conditions, 
and condition of car for arriving 
at reconditioning cost. 

The German regulations laid it 
down that a firm may only give an 
offer directly, or indirectly, for a 
used car, buy such car on its own 
account, or take it in part ex- 
change for a new car or another 
used car when a valuation office, 
authorized by the DAT, had given 
a written valuation of the used 
car within the last two weeks. For 
second-hand used cars no higher 
price than that indicated in the 
valuation document might be of- 
fered or allowed in an open or 
concealed form. The refund of the 
valuation fee was permissible, but 
there were safeguards against 
“round the corner” sales. 

Is this a better system than 
the one we operated before the 
war? It is certainly more simple 
from the trade’s point of view, 
and appears to overcome most 
objections to the “book” method. 
Is it more expensive to operate? 
Cost should not count, especially 
when measured against the es- 
timated pre-war used car losses 
of $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 per 
annum. The MTA cost approx- 
imately $200,000 a year to operate 
before the war. If an appraisal 
fee was paid by the retailer who 
sold the new car the cost might 
not be any more. There should 
be no difficulty in price protect- 
ing used cars valued in this way, 


PREPARATORY to starting a 30,000-mile trek through Central and South 
America, Sullivan Richardson, left, lecturer and writer, stops at the Goodyear 


factory 


specially -built 


in Akron to check over final details with R. S. 
Goodyear vice-president, and E. J. Thomas, right, Goodyear president. 


Wilson, center, | 
His 


odge, equipped with Goodyear tires, is shown in background. 


Lehrer, USMC; and Sergt. Raymond F. 


Sawdey, USMC. 

and the risk of sales finding their 
way into districts where used 
car values might be slightly 
higher appears to be remote, and 
if it occurred could soon be cor- 

rected. 

Demonstration cars, which in 
Germany are called ‘‘first-hand 
used cars,” could be valued by the 
central board at a standard rate 
of depreciation from list price. 
Shop-soiled and end of season 
models should always be sold by 
a reduction in the list price—never 
by an increase in discount for the 
purpose of an over-allowance on the 
“trade-in.” 

Alternative System 

It might be as well to examine 
what appears to be an alternative 
to the system of price regulation 
within the industry which calls 
for practically a one hundred per 
cent agreement amongst manufac- 
turers and the acceptance of the 
principles I have written down. 
That is a form of Government con- 
trol in the shape of selective licens- 
ing of retailers. 

If Government contro] is neces- 
sary to ensure intelligent com- 
petition and to curb malpractices 
in motor vehicle marketing and 
universal price maintenance can- 
not be established as the indus- 

try’s policy, the licensing laws 
of the State of Wisconsin ap- 
pear to offer a method. 

By the Wisconsin Licensing Act 
all motor vehicle retailers have to 
be licensed annually, and any deal- 
er who fails to show a profit be- 
cause of granting excessive used 
ear allowances might find it im- 
possible to renew his license. To 
enforce this Act, the Wisconsin 
Banking Commission, under whose 
jurisdiction the administration of 
this Act lies, requires that each 
dealer presents an annual balance 
sheet, a profit and loss account, 
and a statement of the figures for 
each new car sale, showing the 
handling of every used car in- 
volved. This law does not set ar- 
bitrary limits on used car allow- 
ances, but compels dealers to 
maintain complete records as a 
device to curb excessive used car 
allowances. Dealers are permitted 
to offer higher prices for used cars 
if and when their operating effi- 
ciency and their marketing skill 
permit them to do so. 


Monopolistic Tendency 

This system would appear to 
meet the requirements of those who 
argue that the arbitrary control 
of used car allowances has the 
same weakness as many other 
price-fixing arrangements. The 
usual tendency, they say, is to 
peg the price at the point where 
the least efficient could operate at 
a profit. Standardized repair charg- 
es are often quoted as an example. 
Such practices, it is contended, are 
prejudicial to the consumer inter- 
ests, but it should be pointed out 
that the monopolistic tendency is 
ever present. 


The question of the licensing 
of retailers of new and used cars 
opens up the subject of the con- 
dition in which used cars find 
their way into the hands of the 
public. This, before the war, was 
far too low and did more to 
undermine customer confidence 
than anything else. The MTA 
Commission, which enquired into 
the operation of the National 
Used Car Price Book, found that 
the average sum spent upon re- 
conditioning used cars was $35 


Freight Volume 
Drops Slightly 
During July 


WASHINGTON. — Reports com- 
piled and released last week by 
the American Trucking Assns. 
show the volume of freight trans- 
ported by motor carriers in July 
decreased 1.3 percent from June, 
but ran 9.3 percent in excess of 
July, 1942. 


ATA received comparable re- 
ports from 229 motor carriers in 
40 states. The reporting carriers 
transported an aggregate of 1,806,- 
499 tons in July, as against 1,829,- 
594 in June, and 1,652,188 in July, 
1942. Computed on the basis of 
the average monthly tonnage of 
the reporting carriers for the 
three-year period of 1938-40 as 
representing 100, the ATA index 
figure was 192.67. The June index 
was 194.60. 


Carriers of general freight han- 
dled approximately 88 percent of 
all tonnage transported in the 
month. The volume in this cate- 
gory showed a decline of 2.7 per- 
cent from June, but gained 9.4 
percent over July of last year. 
Transporters of petroleum prod- 
ucts, accounting for a little more 
than 6 percent of the total tonnage 
reported, increased shipments 4.4 
percent over June, and 13.5 percent 
over July, 1942. 


Haulers of iron and steel prod- 
ucts reported 2 percent of the total 
tonnage. The volume of these com- 
modities showed an increase of 7.4 
percent over June, and an increase 
of 15 percent over July of last 
year. 


Approximately 3.5 percent of the 
total tonnage reported was mis- 
cellaneous commodities, including 
tobacco, milk, textile products, 
coke, bricks, building materials, 
cement and household goods. Ton- 
nage in this class showed an in- 
crease of 6.1 percent over June, but 
decreased 3.6 percent from July, 
1942, according to the report. 


to $40 per car. In America the 
figure was approximately the 
same. Taking into consideration 
that the reason for the trading- 
in of the majority of used cars 
was that the time had arrived 
when money had to be spent 
upon necessary mechanical im- 
provements, it is quite obvious 
that these cars could not be 
brought up to a mechanical con- 
dition which was desirable for 
that figure. 

It has been contended that the 
low mechanical] state in which used 
cars came on to the road before 
the war was a contributory factor 
to road accidents. How far this is 
true it is difficult to say, but the 
protagonists for the argument were 
provided with some very useful 
ammunition in the road accident 
figures before the war, and more 
recently by Mr. Noel-Baker, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of War Transport, who 
stated that “since the war began 
16,000 British merchant sailors had 
lost their lives, but, in the same 
time, 26,000 people were killed in 
motor accidents.” 

The worst advertisement this in- 
dustry could have is the mechani- 
cal failure of the goods it pro- 
duces and sells. The second worst 
is the used car “lots” which adorm 
the pavements of the country. It 
would, therefore, seem to be of 
first importance that used cars 
should be reconditioned up to a 
standard which would fulfill the 
requirements of public safety and 
the industry’s reputation. If the 
industry will not regulate itself 
so that it can be done, can it 
grumble if we either have a horde 
of inspectors checking the mech- 
anical efficiency of the cars upon 
the road, or a licensing scheme 
for approved repairers. There seems 
to be great point in the argument 
advanced in the MAA Memoran- 
dum when in relation to used car 
selling it says:— 

There should be control of 
entry to that section of the trade, 
and it should not be possible for 
anyone to sell used vehicles for 
use on the road unless he has 
the necessary mechanical know- 
ledge to enable him fully and 
properly to recondition such ve- 
hilces before sale. 


(Next Week: “Choice Between 
State Control and Control by the 
Industry”) 
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THE SUN 
NEVER SETS 
ON THE 
MIGHTY JEEP 


Forecast by Sarah 


A significant message to 
America’s motor car dealers, about the post- 
war ““people’s car” market 


HE tough, battle-wise Jeep from Willys-Overland 
wears no service ribbons on its cowl. Yet it fights 
on every battle front in the world. 

No Purple Heart signifies the many wounds that 
have failed to stop it. No Congressional Medal of 
Honor adorns its hood to evidence countless acts of 
bravery far beyond the call of duty. 

Yet the Willys-built Jeep is a thrilling hero to mil- 
lions of admirers throughout the world. 

It’s a hero to little Sarah Moore whose letter we 
reproduce here. She searches for and reads every ad- 
vertisement we publish about the Jeep—just as she 
doubtless reads about her favorite “‘movie” hero. 
Now she wants copies of a// the Jeep advertisements, 
which she will receive. 

The Jeep is a hero to her brother, too. And, judging 
from the thousands of requests we receive for copies 
of our advertisements, the Jeep from Willys-Overland 
is a hero everywhere, in both high and humble places. 

And out there in those hell holes of battle—where 
the Jeep is the winged steed with the charmed life, 
the boys who need it—who use it—and who swear by 
it—KNOW it is the No. 1 hero of all motorized ve- 
hicles born of this war. 

Yes, to all these thousands upon thousands the 
Willys-built Jeep is a hero. And they find it natural 


WILLYS-OVERLAND 


to express a deep-felt respect for those who make it— 
who build into it amazing power and speed, and al- 
most incredible durability. and dependability. 

To the Willys-Overland engineers who conceived 
and perfected the wonderful “GO-DEVIL” Engine, 
which performs such miracles on so little gasoline and 
oil, they give spontaneous admiration. 

We are quite sure that this nation-wide hero-worship 
of the Willys-built Jeep, and this growing respect for 
the engineers and workers who make it, will have an 
important effect upon the postwar “‘people’s car” 
market. 

Today, Willys-Overland has only one job. We must 
produce Willys-built Jeeps and other vital war equip- 
ment to the limit of our time, materials and capacity. 

Later—when the priceless things this war is teaching 
us about light-weight cars and “GO-DEVIL” engines 
can be put to peacetime use for “‘the people” —we be- 
lieve that millions of Sarahs, civilians and soldiers 
returned home will be vitally interested in the post- 
war child of the war’s No. 1 hero— the future “Jeep 


in civvies . 


President 


MOTORS, 


INC. 
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West May Avert Oil Crisis... 
Survey Shows Shale 
In Vast Quantity 


DENVER.—Hearings by a Sen- 
ate subcommittee at Salt Lake 
City, and Sheridan, Wyo., revealed 
that the west’s vast supply of oil 
shale can help prevent a serious 
shortage of oil during the next few 
years, according to Colorado dele- 
gates, including Governor Vivian. 


“The government now has an 
opportunity to obtain its deficit in 
crude oil from western oil shale 
existing in Colorado, Utah and 
Wyoming,” declared Judge War- 
wick M. Downing, a member of 
the Colorado delegation. “Oil shale 
is the greatest opportunity Colo- 
rado ever had. With government 
aid, we can develop an industry 
that will be the biggest the state 
ever has known. 

The area of land in Colorado 
classified by the United States 
Geological Survey as Oil shale land 
is 952,239 acres. The Federal Oil 
Conservation Board estimated in 
1928 the oil in Colorado shales at 
79,625,998,000 barrels, of which 47,- 
625,598,000 is recoverable. Petro- 
leum production engineers point 
out that more efficient recovery 
methods have been perfected in 
recent years and that the recovery 
potentials today are probably much 
greater. 

The shales do not contain crude 


Sees Highways 
A Necessary 
War Casualty 


ANN ARBOR, Mich.—“The daily 
deterioration of our American 
highways from normal use and 
natural causes, is piling up due to 
neglect, failure or inability to 
make repairs when needed,” ac- 
cording to John S. Worley, pro- 
fessor of transportation engineer- 
ing, University of Michigan, who 
went on to point out “that while 
this is a serious problem and one 
that cannot be too long delayed, 
still, it is definitely a part of 
America’s contribution to the war 
effort. Manpower and materials 
are needed more elsewhere in the 
winning of the war. 

“While it is a poor dollar econ- 
omy to neglect to promptly repair 
the damage from frost-boils, 
cracks, shoulder washouts, etc. re- 
sulting from the hard winter of 
1942-43, still the test of a nation’s 
ability to win a war is not its 
money supply as much as its man- 
power and material supply. 

“We will win this war and we 
will again put our highways in 
shape. The cost of repairing them 
is directly chargeable to the war 
effort just as much so as the cost 
of planes, ships and tanks,” Worley 
declared. 


Most Farmers 


Own Homes 


WASHINGTON. — More _ than 
half the farm homes in the United 
States are owned by their occu- 
pants, but considerably less than 
half of the nonfarm homes are 
owner-occupied. That this condi- 
tion has existed for the last 50 
years is shown in a report of the 
bureau of the census giving United 
States summary statistics on hous- 
ing which is just off the presses of 
the government printing office. 

In the nonfarm category, 11,358,- 
218, or 41.1 percent of the total of 
27,665,684 occupied homes, were 
owned by the occupants, while 
16,307,466 or 589 percent were 
rented. In the farm group, 3,837,- 
545 homes, or 53.4 percent of the 
7,188,848 occupied dwelling units in 
this category, were owner-occupied 
and 3,351,303 or 46.6 percent were 
occupied by tenants. 


The proportion of owner-occupied | 


homes in the United States de- 
clined slowly from 1890 to 1920, 
increased in the decade from 1920 
to 1930, and then fell sharply be- 
tween 1930 and 1940. Despite the 
declining ratio of owner-occupied 
homes during the 50-year span, the 
actual 
increased in each decade. 


number of home owners | 





oil similar to that which comes 
from petroleum wells, but the ma- 
terial from which crude is made 
and which in course of time would 
become petroleum if nature were 
permitted to complete its processes. 
Engineers and scientists have de- 
vised methods by which nature’s 
work can be hastened and made 
to yield oil by the application of 
heat and pressure, the USGS re- 
ports. 

Naval Oil Shale Reserve No. 1 
is located near Rifle, Colo., and 
Grand Valley in Garfield County. 
It embraces 45,440 acres, which the 
USGS estimates to contain ap- 
proximately two and a half billion 
barrels of crude oil. No. 3 reserve, 
created by President Coolidge, ad- 
joins the original withdrawal and 
comprises about 22,000 acres. No. 2 
reserve is located in Utah. 

President Wilson created Naval 
Oil Shale Reserve No. 1 in Colo- 
rado, Dec. 6, 1916. 


Safety Drive Saves 


300,000 Lives 


CHICAGO.—The lives of 300,- 
000 Americans have been saved 
since the national safety move- 
ment began in 19138, it is re- 
vealed in the 1948 edition of 
“Accident Facts,” the annual 
statistical yearbook of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


A box score of accidents con- 
tained in the book shows that 
the death rate has been lowered 
each year in the 30-year period 
between 1913 and 1948, except 
for 1917 and 1936. In 1918 the 
rate was 85.5 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. Last year it was 69.3. 
During the triple decade there 
were 2,707,000 accidental deaths. 
If the death rate had been as 
high each year as it was in 
1918, this number would have 
risen to 3,004,000. 


New Dealership 


NEW ORLEANS.—(UTPS) — George 
A. French has opened a Pontiac deal- 
ership here, known as French Pontiac 
Co. Service is in charge of E. 6 
Schexnayder who was with Southern 
Pontiac Co. for many years. 


What do you want to buy, sell or 
trade? See Dealer Want Ads, inside 
back cover this issue. 


oe 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony 
program over the CBS network, Sun- 
day afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl 
Van Doren and a guest star present 
an interlude of historical significance. 


Ample Supply of Tires Seen 
For B, C Motorists by ODT 


DETROIT.— Happy days will 
soon be here again for a lot of 
American motorists. At least their 
worries about what they are going 
to use for tires on their cars are 
nearly over. 

All this is based on information 
passed along to the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. by the Office 
of Rubber Director to the effect 
that by October, B and C gasoline 
ration book holders will have 
enough synthetic tires to meet 
their needs, while next year 30,000,- 
000 synthetic tires of excellent 
quality will be produced. 


These assurances came in a let- 
ter to Ray Chamberlain, executive 
vice-president of the National 
Automobile Dealers Assn., from 
Zenas L. Potter, in charge of the 
consumer rubber program of the 
Office of Rubber Director. 


“Synthetic passenger car tires 
are being made in_ substantial 
quantities,” Potter pointed out in 
a statement. “A good many mil- 
lions will be turned out before the 
end of the year, but pre-war new 
tire stocks are giving out a bit too 


soon. In many areas there will be 
a sixty-day period when Grade I 
tires will be very scarce. Inven- 
tory checks show that a substan- 
tial part of remaining tires are 
held by car dealers. 

“By October, I confidently be- 
lieve, there will be enough syn- 
thetic passenger car tires to meet 
the needs of the C and B book 
holders. Next year, Jeffers has 
stated that 30,000,000 tires will be 
made. Tests indicate that these 
will be excellent tires. They will 
be widely advertised.” 

The Baruch report, which set 
the pattern for the nation’s 
fabulous wartime synthetic rub- 
ber program, was completed less 
than a year ago. It was made 
public by the President Sept. 
10, 1942. 


Steel Tag for N. D. 


BISMARCK, N. D.—North Dakota 
auto owners will have one steel license 
plate for 1944, State Registrar B. E 
Robinson has announced. 


Pete Wemhoff’s Fourth Dimension 
offers news of advertising. 
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Most Companies to Convert Them for Peace... 


Commercial Vehicle Chiefs 
Named to OPA Committee 


WASHINGTON.—Eighteen exec- 
utives of firms engaged in the 
manufacture of trucks, buses and 
trailers have been appointed by 
OPA to serve on its Industry Ad- 
visory committee for the commer- 
cial motor vehicles manufacturing 
industry. 

The committee, which will advise 
OPA on the industry’s pricing 
probiems under existing regulations 
and proposed price measures, is 
composed of 12 representatives of 
truck manufacturers, three trailer 
manufacturers and three bus pro- 
ducers. 

Ceilings on commercial motor 
vehicles are established under sup- 
plementary Regulation 14 of Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation, 
and the committee will cooperate 
with OPA in the study of amend- 
ments to that measure. The 
limited production of heavy duty 
trucks and trailers, recently au- 
thorized by WPB will be priced 
under MPR 136 (Machines and 
Parts & Machinery Services) and 
may involve pricing problems 
which are now being studied by 
OPA’s machinery branch. 


ONE THING 


Those appointed include: H. 
Morton Coale, vice-president and 
sales manager, Autocar Co.; Henry 
E. Hund, president, Reo Motors, 
Inc.; William E. Fish, commercial 
car manager, Chevrolet division; 
Leslie V. Brown, manager, truck 
division, Ford Motor Co.; George 
Pratt, director of sales, Hudson 
Motor Car Co. 

Robert W. Dibble, manager of 
domestic truck sales, International 
Harvester Co.; Albert C. Fetzer, 
vice-president, Mack Mfg. Co.; 
Earl J. Bush, vice-president, Dia- 
mond T Motor Co.; George H. 
Strock, commercial car division, 
Dodge division; Carl Loud, sales 
manager, Federal Motor Truck 
Co.; Richard G. Hudson, manager, 
commercial car division, Stude- 
baker Corp.; George Harold Bell, 
director of sales, Willys-Overland 
Motors, Inc. 

A. Kenneth Tice, general sales 
manager, Fruehauf Trailer Co.; 
Elbert J. Lucas, sales manager, 
Kingham Trailer Co.; Marshall 
N. Terry, vice-president and sales 
manager, Trailer Co. of America. 

Joseph P. Little, vice-president 


IS CERTAIN 


Answer to Who Buys 


Cars in New York 


NEW YORK.—Unlike most 
other cities, business, profes- 
sional and white collar people 
account for new car registra- 
tions here by a ratio of six-to- 
one over workers in essential 
industry, according to a recent 
tabulation. 


Of the 1,348 new cars sold in, 
New York City between March 
and July, 1948, 1,041 were cars 
priced under $1,500; 902 were 
purchased by white collar 
people, while only 187 were sold 
to workers. Of 307 new cars 
priced over $1,500, 276 went to 
professional, business and white 
collar people; 31 went to work- 
ers in industry. 


and sales director, Yellow Truck 
& Coach division; Yale R. Shively, 
president, Wayne Works; and John 
N. Bauman, vice-president and 
sales manager, White Motor Co. 


Kallenbaugh’s Post 


CANTON, O.—S. R. Kallenbaugh 
has been appointed West Coast district 
manager of Steel and Tube division, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Read Jack Weed’s Backshop for some 
highlights in the service field. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES WILL HAVE 


Plans for Disposition 


Of War Facilities 


NEW YORK.—A substantial per- 
centage of the nation’s manufac- 
turing plants are definitely plan- 
ning conversion of at least some 
part of newly-created war plant 
facilities to peacetime production, 
according to the National In- 
dustrial Conference board. 


A board survey found that 63 
percent of a representative list of 
manufacturers had reached fairly 
definite conclusions concerning the 
disposition of these facilities, both 
company and government owned, 
with two of every three of the 
companies expecting to make use 
of the new facilities after the war. 


The survey revealed a very con- 
siderable degree of variance in the 
plans of the manufacturers, with 
many expecting to use both their 
old and new facilities, while others 
plan to scrap at least a part of 
their old plant, and use the newer 
and more modern buildings and 
equipment. A few companies, it 
was found, contemplate selling 


BETTER AND BETTER TIRES 


There’s a lot of talk today about synthetic rubber tires, about 
‘‘Buna ‘N’”’ and “‘GR-S,”’ about Neoprene and Thiokol and Butyl. The 
papers are full of stories of rayon cords and Nylon cords...but in the 
laboratories and factories of the United States Rubber Company, it’s 
a lot more than just ‘‘talk.”’ 


The research and development staff that created Tempered Rubber, 
that developed the famous Royal Master tread, that pioneered rayon 
in truck and airplane tires, that made Butyl rubber commercially 
more useful is constantly developing methods and materials, seeking 
not one answer but many. They have experimented and tested and 
researched the possibilities of every type of synthetic rubber and 
synthetic fiber to find the best material for every service—and then to 
prove that its conclusions were right. 


Tires have been built—and tested—with treads made of GR-S, the 
synthetic rubber that is being produced by ‘‘U.S.”’ and others in 
government-owned plants. Tires have been built and tested—with 
treads of ‘“‘Buna N’’ and Butyl rubber and Neoprene. ‘‘U.S.’’-built 
synthetic rubber tires are now rolling on trucks and buses and on 
military vehicles and airplanes in all the war theaters of the world. 


So, whether from Nylon, from rayon, from cotton cords or from 
spider-web-thin steel, from synthetic rubber or from the natural milk 


their war production facilities or 
returning those leased from the 
government. 

Companies planning to utilize the 
new facilities include a number of 
firms in the heavy machinery, 
metal products, automotive, food 
and construction materials _in- 
dustries. Several concerns which 
are operating plants owned by the 
government hope to make suitable 
arrangements to purchase some or 
all of these facilities, although a 
number report that they expect to 
make no effort to acquire govern- 
ment-owned plant and equipment. 

Physical plant capacity was ex- 
panded for war production by two 
of every three companies covered 
by the survey. Estimates of ex- 
pansion in production facilities 
ranged from a low of 5 percent to 
a high of 600 percent, with the 
largest number of firms reporting 
an increase of about 10 percent. 
Percentage increases in war pro- 
duction facilities were largest in 
the heavy machinery, machine tool, 
automotive, and electric equipment 
industries. 


Hauer Sees Bus 
Needs Met OK 
In °43 and 744 


NEW YORK.—Even though the 
record-breaking mileage and pas- 
senger totals piled up in 1942 by 
buses within the United States are 
being eclipsed by new _ record 
highs this year, there will be no 
transit system breakdown this 
year or in 1944, according to R. A. 
Hauer, vice-president in charge of 
the bus’ division of Mack 
Trucks, Inc. 

Despite the prophets of doom 
who have been forecasting a 
transit breakdown of phenomenal 
proportions in the last quarter of 
1943 or early in 1944, this year’s 
needs and the needs of 1944 will 
be adequately met. 

The allocation of 2,000 intercity 
buses to be delivered during the 
summer of 1944, and 8,000 city and 
suburban buses due for delivery in 
the last quarter of 1943 and early 
in 1944 will relieve the strain 
placed on equipment due to the 
unprecedented 1943 traffic gains 
which are expected to continue 
well into 1944, Hauer said. 

Manpower will continue to be 
the biggest headache for bus 
operators during the coming 
months, with repair part short- 
ages gradually easing off, accord- 
ing to the Mack executive. 

The 1942 and ’43 gains are more 
remarkable, Hauer noted, when it 
is understood that the bus transit 
operators, city, suburban and in- 
tercity, with a total of 68,000 buses 
have achieved this record on total 
manpower of 149,000 employees— 
an average of two employees 
per bus. 


CMP Allotment 
Rule Revised 


| WASHINGTON. — In any in- 
| stance where the Class B product 
allotment procedure is followed in 
|making allotments of controlled 
| materials for the manufacture of 
| Class A products, all provisions of 
| CMP regulations covering Class 
B- products apply, WPB has 
announced. Particular attention is 
called to the delivery scheduling 
provisions of CMP Regulation No. 
1, relating to acceptance and dis- 
placement of orders. 


At the same time, WPB pointed 
| Out that when the Class A allot- 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


of the rubber tree, ‘‘U.S.’’ has pledged itself to find better methods 
and better materials to fill the needs of today—and tomorrow. 


the provisions of CMP regulations 
governing Class A products apply. 
This is true with respect to any 
Special Class B product, allotments 
for the manufacture of which are 


respect to Class B products, all of 
made by claimant agencies. 
| 


“Dealers Tell Me,” by John O. Munn. 
is an open forum for the expression of 
dealers’ opinions. 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE - ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 
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They’re Salvaged from Gov’t ‘Scrap’... 


OPA Action Adds Tires 
To Used Stockpile 


WASHINGTON.—New rationing 
provisions for adding tires being 
salvaged from government scrap 
piles to the supply of used and re- 
capped passenger tires were an- 
nounced last week by OPA. 

The OPA action will expedite 
distribution of a large number of 
serviceable tires to be taken from 
scrap piles of Rubber Reserve 
Corp. under a plan of the Office of 
Rubber Director. This plan calls 


ODT Lends Aid 
To Tire-Needy 


Buses, Taxicabs 


WASHINGTON.—ODT has an- 
nounced a new procedure designed 
to provide prompt relief for eligi- 
ble bus and taxicab operators who 
are unable to locate tires needed to 
keep their vehicles in essential 
operation. 

Under the new arrangement, bus 
and taxicab operators who hold 
tire rationing certificates, and who 
are having difficulty in obtaining 
the proper tires, are asked to apply 
to the nearest district office of 
ODT. ODT will transmit this in- 
formation daily to the Office of the 
Rubber Director, who will en- 
deavor to arrange for the proper 
distribution of tires so that all the 
certificates can be honored as 
quickly as possible after issuance. 

Bus and taxicab operators who 
obtain tires directly from tire 
manufacturers under mileage con- 
tracts should follow the same pro- 
cedure when they encounter diffi- 
culty in getting tires, ODT said. 

This procedure was adopted 
after some bus and taxi companies 
reported they were compelled to 
keep some vehicles idle because 
of their inability to procure needed 
tires, ODT explained. The ar- 
rangement applies also to eligible 
truck operators, as has’ been 
previously announced. 


Chrysler Names 
Keller at Arsenal 


DETROIT.—E. J. Hunt, operat- 
ing manager of the Chrysler Tank 
Arsenal, has announced that Robert 
T. Keller has been made works 
manager of the arsenal to replace 
M. J. Leonard who is being de- 
tailed to another important war 
job within the corporation. ; 

Keller has been working with 
Hunt on the tank contract since 
Chrysler Corp. first considered 
making tanks in June, 1940, and 
has worked in every phase of the 
job. In 1941, he was made assist- 
ant master mechanic and in 1942, 
staff engineer of the arsenal. His 
new duties will put him in charge 
of all machining, assembling and 
other tank manufacturing opera- 
tions directly under Hunt. 

He is the son of K. T. Keller, 
president of Chrysler Corp. 


Double Sales Tax Paid 


For ‘Foreign’ New Cars 


LITTLE ROCK.—Some Arkansas 
residents are paying sales tax 
twice on the purchase price of 
new cars. State Revenue Com- 
missioner Murray B. McLeod has 
revealed that a number of Ar- 
kansans, unable to buy new cars 
in Arkansas, have been purchasing 
cars in Mississippi and _ Illinois, 
both of which have sales tax. 


In addition to paying the taxes 
there, the motorists must also pay 
the Arkansas tax before obtaining 
state licenses. Admitting that the 
situation is unfair, the commis- 
sioner said nothing can be done 
without action from the legisla- 
ture. 

OPA Consolidation 

RICHMOND, Va.—Transfer of the 
administration of the Norfolk district 
OPA office to the Richmond district 
presen will become effective on Oct. 


. Brig.-Gen. J. Fulmer Bright, local 
OPA director, said. 

“Dealers Tell Me,” by John O. Munn, 
is an open forum for the expression of 
dealers’ opinions. 


for the reexamination of the scrap 
piles by certain persons designated 
by the Office of the Rubber Direc- 
tor to save any passenger tires 
which can give some further serv- 
ice. These tires will then be sold 
to tire dealers upon authorization 
of the OPA district office. 


Amendment No. 49 to Ration 
Order 1A which takes this action, 
also provides similarly for the 
transfer upon authorization of 
used passenger tires now in 
the hands of manufacturers. 
Previously, manufacturers could 
transfer such tires only in ex- 
change for ration certificates. In 
all cases consumers will continue 
to buy used tires only upon pres- 
entation of a tire certificate. 


As previously, any tire found to 
be usable for emergency purposes 
but which is too badly worn to 
make recapping feasible must be 
branded with an “O” on the side- 
wall. These tires must be sold as 
“emergency” tires at the price 
scheduled by OPA for this class of 
tire. No dealer or manufacturer 
may recap tires so branded. This 
action is taken to prevent the re- 
capping of any unfit tires. To 
permit such tires to be recapped 
would mean that the purchaser 
would not get a serviceable tire 
and the camelback used to recap it 
would be wasted. 

To make sure an “emergency” 
tire will not be presented for sale 
as a better class of tire, the OPA 
amendment specifically prohibits 
removing the brand mark (“O”) 
from any tires. Dealers branding 
tires are no longer required to 
keep any records of branding. All 
authorizations for resale of tires 
without certificate must now come 
from the OPA district office hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the area in 
which the tires are located. For- 
merly, such authorizations were 
made by the district office in the 
area of the person receiving the 
tires. 

A dealer receiving any used 
tires upon authorization must 
notify his OPA district office, 
within ten days, of the number 
of tires received which are beyond 
use. These tires then must be 
held by the dealer for a period of 
not less than 30 days after the date 
%f notification, unless they are in- 
spected and approved for dis- 
position by an OPA tire examiner. 

Since tire dealers are now per- 
mitted to increase their stocks of 
used tires, it is no longer neces- 
sary that they return to the 
OPA district office Part B of 
tire certificates covering used 
tires previously acquired upon 
authorization. 


Amalie Sales Head 
Marks 6th Year 


NEW YORK.—Lee LavViez, of L. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., has cele- 
brated his sixth anniversary as 
sales manager of that company’s 
Amalie Oil division by completing 
plans for a comprehensive direct 
mail plan for Amalie dealers. 


Jack Weed’s Truckin’ will give you 
some interesting views. 


A NEW DEVICE for preventing 
formation of ice on propeller blades of 
aircraft is announced by United States 
Rubber Co. A strip of rubber, which 
has been made a conductor of elec- 
tricity by the addition of chemicals, 
is attached to the edge of the blade. 
Passage of electricity warms the rub- 
ber and keeps ice from _ forming. 
Device is here shown by Dr. Louis 
Marick, company scientist who de- 
veloped it 


Waste Product 
Yields Synthetic 


CHICAGO.—Preliminary tests of 
a new synthetic rubber made from 
alcohol salvaged from waste sul- 
phite liquor—a nuisance by-product 
of the woodpulp industry—are 
underway at Pike’s Peak. Bonne- 
ville Flats in Utah and at the 
Indianapolis Speedway. The syn- 
thetic has been named Tri-buna, 
since it was developed by the re- 
search staff of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, and differs from other types 
only in the source of the main 
ingredient, butadiene, it is under- 
stood. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
built the tires, which are being 
tested on an ordinary passenger 
car equipped for the demonstration 
with charcoal-burning equipment, 
although charcoal will not be used 
exclusively, the company stated. 

The Ontario Paper Co., a subsi- 
diary of the Tribune, is operating 
the first modern sulphite liquor 
plant in the Western Hemisphere, 
according to the newspaper, which 
said it was authorized by the gov- 
ernment to make the tests. 


Gas Coupons Soon 


To Be Serial Numbered 

WASHINGTON. — Strips of 
serial-numbered tickets will re- 
place gasoline ration books 
about Jan. 1 to cut off a thriv- 
ing bootleg market in loose ra- 
tion stamps and to tighten 
control over civilian gasoline 
supplies, an OPA official said 
last week. 

The numbered tickets, easily 
traced, will eliminate the loose 
stamps which now show up at 
filling stations with nothing to 
identify the motorist to whom 
they were issued. 


FROM SELLING CARS and trucks to the production of war camouflage 
materials is a far cry, but B. F. Mitnick, Tallapoosa (Ga.), Chevrolet dealer, 


made the jump in a few days. 


He is shown here inspecting the work of 


one of the more than 400 women employed in his plants. 


Dealers Selling 


Few Cars 


To RFC, Survey Shows 


DETROIT. — Indications that 
dealers throughout the country are 
cotinuing to refrain from selling 
their new car stocks to Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., are evi- 
dent in a cross-country survey by 
AUTOMOTIVE News. 

Reasons for lack of such sales 
were many and varied. In at 
least one case it was noted that 
“no dealer even contemplates sell- 
ing to RFC.” Dealers, generally, 
are not worried over their ability 
to dispose of their new car stocks, 
feeling that they are prerequisites 
to customer goodwill. 

Here is the roundup of key 
cities: 

* * * 


Denver Stocks Low, 


No Sales to RFC 

DENVER.—A survey here brings 
out the fact that no sales are being 
made by Denver dealers to RFC. 
Dealers report they are content, 
for the time being at least, to sell 
new cars through regular channels. 

New car stocks are low in Den- 
ver and the remaining cars on 
hand, dealers feel, will be needed 
to take care of customers in the 
future. 

cd a * 


Seattle Selling Cars 


Without Tradeins 

SEATTLE.—M. A. Anderson, 
president, Washington Automotive 
Assn., reports no indications of 
new car sales to RFC. 

“We know of no sales made so 
far and know of no dealer contem- 
plating selling to RFC; if there are 
any it will be exceptional,” he said. 

In this area dealers are making 
deals without requiring tradeins, 
but consider spreading sales over 
1944 as correct policy. Carrying 


over small stocks for emergency : 


needs (doctors, Red Cross, police, 
etc.) should meet official approval, | 
since “complete liquidation of new} 
cars by first of year might cause 
severe hardships especially in re- 
gions like Seattle where transpor- 
tation is so essential to war effort.” 
a bd * 


Other Dealers Ready 


To Buy in S. F. 

SAN FRANCISCO. — According 
to Mildred Haskins, manager of 
the San Francisco and Northern 
California Motor Car Dealers Assn., 
she has no record of any dealers’ 
sales to the RFC in this region, 
since other dealers here only too 
happy to buy any if available. 

* ok * 


No RFC Sales in Chicago; 


Stock Is Low 

CHICAGO.—Sales of new cars 
by dealers here to RFC continue, 
as heretofore, to be conspicuous by 
their absence. A survey shows that 
approximately 2,500 new cars are 
in stock, with dealers not worried 
over ability to dispose of them. 
Most of the automobiles are con- 
centrated in the hands of larger 
firms, and some dealers are en- 
tirely out of new cars. 

On the premise that federal, 
state and local governmental agen- 
cies will be in the market for new 
automobiles next year, dealers are 
not pushing sales toward objective 
of selling all cars this year. 

* * * 


Third of San Antonio 


Dealers Minus Cars 
SAN ANTONIO.—Dealers will 
make no sales to RFC; demand for 
cars good. One-third of dealers 
have no cars left. All sales will be 
made direct to buying public. 
& * * 


Dealers Offer Few Cars 


To RFC in N. Y. C. 
NEW YORK.—Dealers are offer- 
ing comparatively few cars to 


New Car Sales Increase, 


U. C. Sales Off in Akron 

AKRON.—New automobile sales 
in Summit county for week ended 
Aug. 26 totaled 36, compared with 
28 the previous week, the weekly 
report of the Akron District Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. reveals. A 
year ago, same week, new car sales 
totaled 41. 

Used car sales last week were 
off slightly, 222 reported sold com- 
pared with 237 the previous week 
and 275 the corresponding week 
in 1942. 


RFC, despite the fact that supply 
is proportionately greater than in 
other sections. Reason is forward- 
looking attitude of major dealers 
who see necessity of holding stocks 
to stay in business. 

Meanwhile, talk of used car price 
ceilings has caused drop in whole- 
saling to other areas with a num- 
ber of western buyers having left 
town. While there is still no local 
used car market, dealers hope for 
changed gas curbs which would 
change picture... 

* * * 


St. Louis Dealers Hold 


Onto New Cars 

ST. LOUIS.—Dealers, particularly 
those who hold membership in the 
Automotive Dealers Assn. of Great- 
er St. Louis, are still holding aloof 
from sales of new cars to RFC, 
according to George M. Berry, 
president of the Berry Motor Co., 
treasurer of the association. 


Berry said the disinclination of 
St. Louis dealers to dispose of their 
stock of new cars to RFC is based 
on a determination to serve their 
own customers in their own terri- 
tory, obtain the benefit of service 
work and also establish a basis for 
repeat sales. 


Obituaries 


Rites Are Held 
For Geo. Crist 


DETROIT. — Funeral Services 
were held here Monday for George 
W. Crist, 59, resident engineer for 

for the Cleveland 

6 Graphite Bronze 
Co. since 1926, 
who died at Ford 
Hospital Aug. 26 
after a short ill- 
ness. Mr. Crist, 
a former’ race 
track and_ test 
driver — graduate 
of bicycle racing 
—developed and 
promoted the 
steel-backed bear- 
ing now being 
used universally by manufacturers 
of internal combustion engines. 

Born in Rochester, N. Y., Mr. 
Crist came to Detroit in 1906 and 
received his early engineering 
training with the old Ypsilanti 
Machine Works and D.Y.A.A. and 
J. electric line in the company 
shops. In 1910 he went with 
E.M.F., which later became the 
Studebaker Corp. and continued 
with them for 14 years during 
which time he participated in sev- 
eral Glidden tours and other cross 
country races. Later he joined 
General Motors Corp. in an engi- 
neering capacity and stayed with 
them until joining Cleveland 
Graphite. 


He was a member of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, the 
Engineering Society of Detroit and 
the Masonic Lodge. He leaves his 
wife, Mrs. Evelyn Crist, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Graham Erdwurm. 

s * * 


Tillotson, Auto Pioneer, 


Is Taken by Death 

TOLEDO.— Harry C. Tillotson, 
nationally known pioneer automo- 
tive manufacturer, founder and 
president of Tillotson Mfg. Co., 
died last week at Toledo Hospital 
after one day’s illness. He was 76 
years old. 


Tillotson developed the Tillotson 
carburetor while selling automo- 
biles and bicycles in Chicago, and 
came here to open a factory for 
its manufacture in 1914. The prod- 
uct was one of the first workable 
carburetors developed in the United 
States. Tillotson was hailed for 
making one of the historic ad- 
vances in the industry which made 
possible the present-day mass use 
of automobiles. 

or ~ x 


Edward J. Bohling 

_ HAMMOND, Ind.—Edward J. Boh- 
ling, 61, who handled the Dodge line 
of cars and trucks from their inception 
in 1914, died Aug. 26. Funeral services 
were held Aug. 28. Mr. Bohling headed 
the Bohling Auto Sales. Mr. Bohling 
is survived by his widow, three daugh- 
ters, and a_ son, Bud, who succeeds 
him as head of the company. 


Geo. W. Crist 





SOMETHING 


It lines the sea-lanes with convoys from 
horizon to horizon. It is a vast umbrella 
of planes that shields the movement and 
progress of multiple armies. It is a chain 
of supply and ammunition dumps on 
tropical islands. It is tons of exploding 
nitroglycerine that send twisted debris 
into the air, along with shattered hopes 
of conquest. 

American industry has a tremendous 
story to tell of its part in the BIG United 
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Nations offensive which is on the move 
irresistibly today. It will be telling that 
story, and its practical application to 
every-day life, some day to a world at 
peace in the newspapers of the nation. 

Every newspaper provides a vital war- 
time service through its daily war news 
and guidance in the problems of war- 
time living. In Philadelphia a larger 
percentage of families turn to one news- 


paper— The Evening Bulletin—than in 
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IS ON THE MOVE 


any other major market in the country. 


The Evening Bulletin is read by four 
out of five people in Philadelphia. It 
reaches top-flight executives and wage 
earners alike in one of America’s big- 
gest and busiest Work Centers! It is 
the leader of all Philadelphia daily 
papers in 68 advertising classifications. 
including total advertising. It has been 
the No. 1 newspaper of Philadelphians 


for 38 consecutive years. 


Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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Truck Tubes, Recaps Assured 
As OPA Broadens Rules 


WASHINGTON. — Tire rationing 
eligibility rules have been broad- 
ened by Office of Price Administra- 
tion to provide recapping services 
and new tubes upon certificate for 
all commercial vehicles, regardless 
of the use to which they are put. 


This provision is contained in 
Amendment No. 47, to Ration Or- 
der 1A (Tires), effective Sept. 2, 
1943. 


Previous restrictions by which 
war price and rationing boards 
denied certificates for even re- 
capping services and new tubes to 
commercial motor vehicles, which 
they did not consider essential to 
the community, are being removed. 

The rubber director has assured 
OPA that sufficient § truck-type 
camelback is available to meet the 


Sykora Promoted 


DEPEW, N. Y.—John C. Sykora has 
been elected a vice-president of Gould 
Storage Battery Corp. of Depew, a 
subsidiary of National Battery Co. 
Sykora has been sales manager of the 
commercial division for 14 years and 
has been with the company since 1919. 


demands of all commercial motor 
vehicles, regardless of the use to 
which they are put, it was ex- 
plained. 


Eligibility for used tires, new 
tubes and recapping services to 
equip animal-drawn vehicles, which 
would be eligible as commercial 
motor vehicles if propelled or 
drawn by mechanical power, is 
provided by the amendment as 
follows: 


Vehicles used for List A purposes 
will be eligible for used tires, new 
tubes or recapping services. List A 
includes functions which are con- 
sidered most essential to the war 
effort, public health and safety. 

Vehicles used for any other pur- 
pose will be eligible for recapping 
service or new tubes. 

In many instances, animal-drawn 
vehicles are engaged in activities 
—such as milk delivery and lum- 
ber hauling—that are essential to 
the war effort and the _ public 
health and safety, OPA pointed out 
in commenting on the eligibility 
provisions for these vehicles. 


Sawdust Used for Fuel 


In Ont. Gas Producer 
MONTREAL, — Experiments 
with a motor truck using a gas 
producer operated by sawdust 
will be carried on by Ontario’s 
department of lands and forests, 
following successful tests of a 
similar unit on a motorboat, 
Ranger IV, at Parry Sound. 
The truck will be used on 
forestry work in the Sudbury 
area, according to Frank A. 
MacDougall, deputy minister. 
Some time ago a British gas 
producer was installed on the 
motorboat, a vessel 28 feet long. 
During this period, the Ranger 
completed operating for a period 
exceeding 50 hours on sawdust 
and no noticeable change in 
performance has yet been regis- 
tered, it is said. The engine, too, 
after this period, was examined 
and no trace of tars or any 
other substances likely to cause 
sticky valves were found. 


Vt. Truck Committee 


MONTPELIER, Vt.—Following his 
election as chairman of the Vermont 
commission on interstate cooperation, 
Attorney General Alban J. Parker was 
authorized to appoint a committee on 
highways and trucks. 


Gas-Alcohol Blends 


U. S. Tests Show Some Combinations Possible 
But Disadvantages Numerous 


WASHINGTON.—Blends of gas- 
oline and alcohol may soon be 
used in automobiles as motor fuel, 
according to a bulletin issued by 
the National Automobile Dealers 
Assn. 


Basis for the statement was a 
series of tests at the request of 
the Board of Economic Warfare, 
hopeful of finding that foreign- 
produced alcohol could be com- 
bined with gasoline shipped abroad 
by lend-lease. 


Conducted under governmental 
auspices, the tests have established 
that alcohol blends can be used 
as automobile motor fuel. While 
alcohol and gasoline will generate 
about the same horsepower in the 
same engine, 1% gallons of alcohol 
are required to produce as much 
power as one gallon of gas. Blends 
containing less than 15 percent of 
alcohol can be_ substituted for 
gasoline without carburetor adjust- 
ment. 


The mixture, according to test, 
is especially effective in high com- 


Fred M. Zeder says: 


“It may be said that during 
these busy days we are suffering under a 
Niagara of words. Words on the printed 
page, words shouted at us through radio 
and motion pictures, words which we 
look to as the means whereby we can 
improve our society and to some extent 


forecast its trend. 


“Immersed as we are in 
the details of engineering and industry, 
the news is of vital importance to us. 
The volume of words by which news is 
disseminated, however, is too great to 
allow for intelligent analysis. 


“TIME is a medium by which 
one can read intelligently the news 
which affects our lives. TIME gives the 
answers to the thoughts and intents 
of the writers who gather our public 
information. Congratulations on the fine 


job you are doing.” 


pression engines where it burns 
with less knock than gasoline 
alone. 

Development of the mixture did 
not originate in the United States. 
In Japan for some time statute 
has required that automobile fuels 
be 80 percent gasoline and 20 per- 
cent alcohol. 

Disadvantages of the mixture 
are numerous and not yet fully 
determined. Contamination of* the 
blend with water causes separa- 
tion of the two liquids. Because of 
greater specific gravity, the alco- 
hol settles to the bottom of the 
tank. While the engine is hot, it 
will continue to operate on the 
alcohol. But since alcohol is also 
less volatile than gasoline, a cold 
engine will not start when the 
carburetor is full of alcohol. 

Alcohol blends corrode the fuel 
system; gasoline does not. There- 
fore, if such blends become com- 
mon, changes in the materials used 
for tanks, piping and carburetors 
may be necessary. 

From the standpoint of cost and 
mileage the gasoline-alcohol blend 
is more expensive than unmixed 
gasoline. In addition, the blend 
fails to equal the mileage obtained 
from gasoline. 

The government is planning fur- 
ther research at a pilot plant being 
set up in Peoria, Ill. Here, experi- 
ments will be carried out to de- 
termine whether alcohol made 
from corn, potatoes, wheat and 
other carbohydrate crops is suit- 
able for combination in a gasoline- 
alcohol motor fuel. 


Truck Releases 


Cut Stockpile 
To 44,722 Units 


WASHINGTON.—A total of 3,503 
vehicles was released under opera- 
tion of the truck rationing pro- 
gram during the period of Aug. 15- 
21, it is announced by the Auto- 
motive division of War Production 
Board. 

A breakdown of the total reveals 
that 768 light, 2,273 medium, and 
203 heavy trucks were released to 
civilian users and holders of gov- 
ernment exemption permits. In 
addition, 221 trailers, 35 third-axle 
attachments and 3 miscellaneous 
vehicles were released. 

Since the rationing program was 
placed in effect, March 9, 1942, a 
total of 158,173 vehicles of all 
types has been released. In this 
total are included 36,644 light, 
88,989 medium and 18,154 heavy 
trucks; 12,628 trailers, 1,666 third- 
axle attachments and 92 miscel- 
laneous vehicles. 

As of Aug. 21, there were 44,722 
vehicles being held for rationing. 


‘Monsanto Plans 


‘For Postwar Told 


| SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Monsanto 
| Chemical Co. will continue to add 


to its plastics manufacturing 
activities here, particularly after 
the war, it has been disclosed by 
John C. Brooks, vice-president. 
“Our plans for long-range ex- 
pansion of the Springfield opera- 
tion are not yet at the stage for 
| detailed discussion,” Brooks said, 
“but we have projected an exten- 
| Sive program to be inaugurated 
when plant equipment and build- 
ing materials are again freely 
| available. 
“All our facilities are now being 
| oe to the primary job of 
winning the war, but we realize 
| that maintaining a position of 
leadership calls for constant long- 
| Fange planning; planning that 
| must go on not only in peace but 
| in wartime as well. Our plans 
for expansion are based on an 
| extensive research program and 
market development both in this 
| country and abroad,” Brooks 


| 
| stated. 
Fire Causes Loss 


| LOUISVILLE.—Damage of $1 

| clutches, motegs ond tools in 7 
= shop o aa 

was caused by fire. — a 


To feel the pulse of the industr. 
| consistent reading of Au re News 
| is a necessity. . mnie 
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EVER SEE A HIGHTIERS HEART 2 


This is it... that designed and built the great Nash ‘600”— the 


This is the fighting heart of one of the world’s fastest- pre-war forerunner of America’s postwar automobile! 


climbing, highest-flying, deadliest fighter planes. The same gr — gigi —— sp ssceng Pensa bal 
out of new skills, new experience, and new knowledge 


This is the great 2,000 h.p. Pratt & Whitney super- gained in war, foresee the coming of a new Nash for 
charged engine that powers the Navy’s mighty Vought tomorrow—and a new Nash program offering a dealer 
Corsair fighter... opportunity among the finest in the industry. 
And it is built only by Pratt & Whitney and NASH! ° : ° 
Men and women at Nash-Kelvinator are also building 
Hamilton Standard propellers for United Nations’ bomb- 
ers... readying production lines to build Sikorsky heli- 
copters for the Army Air Forces . . . producing many other 
important items of ordnance . . . speeding the Victory day 
when our boys will come home again and we can turn 
again to peaceful things, to the building of an even finer 
The same Nash men and women, the same Nash plants engine, an even greater Nash. 


A masterpiece of manufacturing skill . . . 18 double- 
row radial cylinders, more than 10,000 precision parts 
and an intricate power-driven supercharger . . . the 

Nash-built Pratt & Whitney ‘sDouble Wasp”’ is being 
produced in quantity by Nash men and women in 
Nash plants. 


NASH BUILDS GREAT ENG/NES / 


Se ¥ 5 


LOOK AHEAD WITH 


Division of Ne 


BACK THE ATTACK! Buy More 
War Bonds—Third War Loan Drive 
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. . —the 4th Dimension 
4 Top Auto Campaigns; 


Blees Goes 


Up 


By Pete Wemhoff 


Tops 

Four automotive industry adver- 
tising campaigns—those of Olds- 
mobile, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, Standard Oil of Ohio and 
United States Rubber—top the list 
of 69 of the most successful news- 
paper advertising campaigns of 
1942-43 included in the 1943 edition 
of “The Blue Book,” annual volume 
of advertising case histories pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Assn. 

Since selection of campaigns for 
reproduction in “The Blue Book” 
is always on a basis of tangible 
results achieved rather than on 
technical excellence of copy, layout 
or artwork, the inclusion of any 
campaign has long been considered 
a major index of advertising ac- 
complishment. In tune with the 
all-out conversion to war work 
characteristic of the industry, all 


four of the automotive campaigns ' 


reported by “The Blue Book” in- 
volved special wartime aims. 

Oldsmobile’s 1942 campaign, 
placed by D. P. Brother & Co., 
aimed specifically at sustaining 
the Olds dealer stricture and 
succeeded, “The Blue Book” re- 
ports in keeping dealer casualties 
far below the industry’s average, 
meanwhile producing an increase 
of from 50 to 60 percent in the 
service business handled by the 
average dealer, despite all re- 
strictions on motoring. Olds like- 
wise was credited with a major 
coup in the new car phase of its 
campaign, which sold thousands 
of cars by pointing out clearly 
the eligibility of certain groups 
for new car purchases. More 
than 77 percent of the Olds bud- 
get was put in newspapers. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey cam- 
paign—also used over the names 
of associated Esso companies— 
scored outstanding impact with its 
appeals to save tire mileage and 
to make fuel oil go farther. 
Standard Oil of Ohio scored its 

most notable accomplishment by 
winning as high as 42 percent read- 
ership for less than 70-line ads—a 
phenomenal performance for small- 
space ads. Much of the impact of 
the ads, containing helpful hints 
on wartime motoring, came from 
the cartoon style in which they 
were produced and from the fact 
that they appeared in newspapers 
often—in principal Ohio cities as 
frequently as five times a week. 
Both of the Standard campaigns 
were prepared by McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc. 

United States Rubber cam- 
paign scored the most impressive 
public response of the four cam- 
paigns, “The Blue Book” indi- 
cates, “far surpassing anything 
in U. S. Rubber history.” The 
challenging 1942 ad, “Supposing 
We All Laid Up Our Cars,” won 
such popular acclaim, according 
to Campbell-Ewald Co., the 
agency, that “probably this one 
ad did more to change the gov- 
ernment’s approach to an im- 
pending transportation crisis 
than any other published state- 
ment.” 

A later U. S. Rubber ad offering 
a mileage budgeting chart pulled 
33,000 requests for the chart within 
10 days after it appeared in a list 
of 41 newspapers. But the high- 
mark of the entire effort came 
when this campaign, too, swung 
into its inspirational theme with 
the famous ad, “The Empty Room.” 
More than 100 newspapers re- 
printed the ad at their own ex- 
pense, some even carrying the U. 
S. Rubber signature, Later inspira- 
tional ads, notably “I Want to 
Preach A Serson,” rivaled even this 
record of public and editorial re- 
sponse, “The Blue Book” relates. 


Up 

William A. Blees, former auto- 
motive executive who joined Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., a year ago as 
account executive on Consolidated- 
Vultee, has been appointed a vice- 
president of the agency, in charge 


of service to its clients of the West 
Coast offices. 

Blees formerly was sales man- 
ager of Buick-Pontiac-Olds Sales 
Corp.; vice-president and general 
manager of J. Sterling Getchell 
Advertising agency, and _ sales 
manager of Nash. 

Glenhall Taylor continues as 
manager of Young & Rubicam’s 
radio department in the Hollywood 
office, with Robbins Milbank as 
manager of the San Francisco 
office. 


Successful 

The Four Freedoms War Bond 
Show is achieving its major objec- 
tive—selling large quantities of 
series “E” War Bonds—according 
to the first in a series of official 
reports released by the sponsors on 
the Show’s operation and results. 
In each city, the promotion is pre- 
sented under the national sponsor- 
ship of the United States Treasury 
department and the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and under the local 
auspices of a leading department 
store. 

The first report covers the show’s 
national premiere in Washington 
at the Hecht Co., from Apr. 27 to 
May 8. The report was prepared 
by the Post with the approval of 
the Treasury department, and is 
published as a guide to stores 
scheduled to present the promo- 
tion, and to national and local ad- 
vertisers who voluntarily assist as 
“supporting sponsors.” 


Biog 

Dai H. Lewis, managing dt- 
rector of the Buffalo Automobile 
Club since its inception in 1904, 
has just published his auto- 
biography, “America Bid Me 
Welcome.” 

Niftily done, the 162-page book 
contains photos of the highspots 
in the life of the ‘77-year-old 
pioneer. 


Campaign 

Weatherhead Co. has undertaken 
a nationwide advertising campaign 
in 17 large metropolitan news- 
papers to tell the general public of 
the contribution its employes are 
making toward speeding victory 
and to urge labor and industry at 
large to sustain its mammoth war 
production quotas. 


Postwar 

Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 
has announced the broadening of 
its “Post-War Markets Depart- 
ment” to assist business and in- 
dustry in planning now for the 
new products and outlets which 
will have been developed by the 
time peace arrives. 

The new department, which the 
publishers believe to be the first 
of its kind, will be under the direc- 
tion of W. H. Mullen, who has 
just rejoined the company follow- 
ing a year and a half leave of 


absence during which he served as| 


acting director of the Overseas 
Publications Bureau of OWI. 

Chief objectives of the new 
operation will be: 

1. To collect and analyze in- 
formation concerning the de- 
velopment of postwar markets, 
both national and international. 
| 2 To report on the broad de- 
velopments in the field of post- 
war planning as they affect vari- 
ous businesses and industries. 

8. To assist individual compa- 
nies and industrial groups in 
planning for the postar period. 

4. To report upon new prod- 
ucts and new technological de- 
velopments which will affect 
future markets. 

Mullen originally joined the 
Crowell-Collier organization, which 
publishes Collier’s, American Mag- 
azine and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, in 1928. Prior to that he 
had taught economics at North- 
western university. When he took 
his leave of absence to accept a 

| wartime post with the Coordinator 


of Information (later the O.W.I.),| jeeps for the armed forces. 


he was assistant to the advertising 
director of the company. 


‘Phere used to be 


a Stutz... remember ? 


=x=EED 


HERE IS ONE of the teaser poster series being run in Detroit, which have 


attracted considerable attention. 
Fourth Dimension on this page. 


Services of the new department 
under his direction will be at the 
disposal of business and industry 
in general. In making the an- 
nouncement, the company. ex- 
pressed its belief that with the 
groundwork already being laid by 
the Committee on Economic De- 
velopment, there is a wide oppor- 
tunity for usefulness in this field 
for a magazine publishing house 
with its knowledge of consumer 
demands and product marketing. 


Switch 


Ford Dealers Advertising Fund, 
Inc., Norfolk (Va.) branch division, 
has changed the location of its 
principal office from Norfolk to 
Richmond, according to an amend- 
ment to its charter just filed with 
the Virginia corporation commis- 
sion by M. Wallace Moncurs jr., 
Richmond. 


Teasers 

‘A series of outdoor posters, with 
nothing to sell except the sound- 
ness of continued “name” or 
“brand” promotion in time of con- 
sumer goods scarcity, is creating 
considerable interest in Detroit. 

Six posters, of the _ so-called 
“teaser” or “what’s-it-all-about” 
type, have appeared without letup 
on a minimum or “50 percent” 
showing in Detroit and suburbs 
during the past four months. Still 
more are to come. 

The series is the result of co- 
operation, solely “for the benefit 

of all advertising,” between Clar- 
ence D. Blessed, president of 
Walker & Co., and Robert Cope- 
land, Detroit manager of Arthur 
Knudner, Inc. Copeland wrote 
the copy and designed the post- 
ers, while Blessed is producing 
and exhibiting them. 

A simplified layout and type style 
features each design. A red, white 
and blue color effect is achieved 
through the use of blue lettering 

with the exception of one word in 
each message, which is in red for 
emphasis. The campaign kicked 
off with the straight-forward mes- 
sage: “Advertising is the voice of 
the present, not the past” and has 
been followed to date with: There 
used to be a Stutz... remember? 
Absence makes the heart grow 
fonder of the fellow who 
doesn’t forget. Sure, people are 
funny ... at least they want to 
know what you’re doing. They’re 
buying bonds today... will they 
“take off you” to morrow? He who 
tells today sells tomorrow. 

Response to the campaign has 


/ 
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“JEEP NERVES.” Miles of wire 
are used monthly in the production of 
Here, a 
woman worker at Willys-Overland 
Motors readies the ‘“‘nervous system” 
of a scout car for installation. 


Details of the series will be found in 


far exceeded expectations of both 
“author” and “producer.” For in- 
stance, more than 1,100 inquiries 
were received by Walker, the Ad- 
craft Club and the Detroit Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Assn. on the 
“Stutz” copy. 

Appearance of new copy is stag- 
gered at two-week intervals, but 
each piece of copy remains on dis- 
play for 30 days. 


Analysis 

Another issue of the New York 
City Market Analysis, third in the 
series, has been released. The Mar- 
ket Analysis has been prepared 
jointly by four New York news- 
papers—The Times, Journal-Amer- 
ican, Mirror, and News. A new 
issue is published every 10 years. 
The current book contains more 
than 250 pages of colored maps, 
pictures and text. 

In preparing the Market Analy- 
sis, every census tract in New 
York City was visited by investi- 
gators for the newspapers partici- 
pating. Basic source for the mate- 
rial is the U. S. Census, with com- 
plete data furnished for this study 
by thousands of census tracts. 

Information provided for each 
district includes population, with 
figures showing native white, 

foreign-born white, Negro and 
other races living in the district. 
The number of families is listed, 
the home-owners, and the tenant 
families. The number of families 
by expenditure groups is shown, 
and colored district maps show 
the distribution of the expendi- 
ture groups. Statistics indicate 
the median family expenditure 
and the average family expendi- 
ture. Residential structures are 
indicated with statistics for one- 
family houses, two-family houses 
and apartment houses. 

The newspaper participating in 
the study spent $50,000 in prepar- 
ing and publishing the Market 
Analysis. The book is priced at 
$10 a copy. Where it is to be used 
for practical marketing and adver- 
tising purposes, however, the news- 
papers participating will endeavor 
to supply copies without charge. 


Competition 

In a poll of the members of the 
Automotive Advertisers Council, 
the surprisingly large percentage 
of 85.1 state that their companies 
have set up definite plans as to 
their postwar activity. 

In relation to what they did be- 
fore World War II, 81.4 percent of 
these automotive manufacturers 
plan greater activity in markets 
outside the United States. Thus, it 
would appear that there will be 
strong competition for overseas 
business and a high order of co- 
operation and far-sighted business 
statesmanship will be required to 
prevent this competition from be- 
coming destructive. 


Named 


C. S. Phillips, formerly of John 
Bean Co., Lansing, Mich., is gen- 
eral manager of the newly-organ- 
ized Detroit advertising agency, 
Florez, Phillips & Clark, a division 
of Visual Training Corp. 

Other principals in the agency 
include G. A. Florez, president and 
founder of the Visual Training 
Corp.; and L. A. Clark, for 15 years 
vice-president of Holden, Graham 
& Clark, Detroit industrial agency. 


Joins 

Carroll I. Johnson, former mar- 
ket research manager for Business 
Week, has joined the Division of 
Commercial Research staff of Cur- 
tis Publishing Co. 

Johnson, alsO was advertising 
manager for Theatre Arts monthly. 


Oakland Dealers 
War on U. C. 
Black Market 


OAKLAND, Calif.—Dealers in 
this East Bay area are waging war 
against a black market which, it 
was charged by A. R. Silva, special 
investigator for dealers in Alameda 
and Contra Costa counties, is 
threatening the legitimate used car 
business here. He asserted that 
approximately 70 percent of the 
used cars being sold here are being 
handled by black marketeers or 
private individuals. 

Silva, as spokesman for the deal- 
ers, told state and federal officials 
at a meeting at the Leamington 
hotel that service station operators, 
grocerymen, garagemen and deal- 
ers in other lines are buying and 
selling used cars without being li- 
censed and in many instances 
without paying the state sales tax. 

It is impossible to determine 
exactly the percentage of cars 
handled through the black market, 
Silva said, but he estimated that 
only 30 percent of such sales are 
made through licensed dealers. 

A resolution passed by more than 
100 Metropolitan Oakland dealers 
stated that “unless immediate and 
drastic steps are taken to eliminate 
the unlawful, unethical and un- 
patriotic black market, irreparable 
damage will occur to the legitimate 
dealers upon who mdepends much 
of the war transportation, and 
many of such dealerships will be 
unable to continue in business.” 


Meadows, Stenger 


To Detroit WPB 


DETROIT. — Appointment of D. 
B. Meadows and A. J. Stenger, 
veteran production executives in 
the automotive industry, to impor- 
tant new posts in WPB’s Office 
here, has been announced _ by 
Regional Director D. J. Hutchins. 


Meadows becomes manager of 
the production and facilities de- 
partments. Stenger is appointed 
as local representative of the new 
management-consultant division re- 
cently set up in Washington by 
WPB’s Vice-Chairman C. E. 
Wilson. 

Both Meadows and_ Stenger 
spent more than a quarter of a 
century in the automotive indus- 
try. Meadows was with the 
Lincoln division of Ford, and with 
Briggs, and Fruehauf. Stenger 
was with Maxwell, Studebaker, and 
he organized Stenger Bumper & 
Mfg. Co. from which he retired 
in 1939. 


Word in Edgewise 


(Continued from Page 4) 


during the course of the interview, 
Mr. Ford will ask the younger 
writer if he would like to come 
over and have lunch with him at 
his house. Of course, this is very 
flattering and immediately ac- 
cepted. So eventually they drive 
Over and when the Ford limousine 
has arrived at the gate-house, 
which is about a half-mile from 
the Ford home, the elder Ford will 
say cautiously, “You know, I al- 
ways like a little exercise before 
lunch. How would you like to get 
out and walk to the house?” 


* * * 


Naturally the younger man Ob- 
liges. No sooner have they begun 
the walk than Ford steps-up the 
pace, soon it is a dog-trot, then an 
actual sprint to the front-door 
which leaves the neophyte, who is 
usually saturated with nicotine, if 
not with alcohol, panting and 
puffing 10 lengths behind the old 
fox. Not knowing Drew Pearson or 
his track-record, we’d still take 2- 
to-1 on Henry and call it a sure 
bet!—G.M.S. 


TWO YEARS $7 


Effective October first, 1943, the 
price of a TWO YEAR new or 
renewal subscription to Auto- 
motive News will be advanced 
from $6 to $7. The annual rate 
of $4 per year will, for the 
present, remain unchanged. 
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new models, 


Studebaker craftsmen are helping to build 


HE Studebaker craftsmen we’re speaking of 


are not all on our production lines. 


Large numbers of them are in the thick of the 
fighting all over the world, using instead of building 


military equipment. 


Many had just been getting a good start in our 


factories as members of father-and-son teams. 


Letters these young Studebaker craftsmen write 
home tell of the thrill they get when big shipping 
crates labeled, “Studebaker”, arrive in the areas where 


they’re stationed. They know that the military 


STUDEBAKE 


BUILDER OF WRIGHT CYCLONE ENGINES FOR THE BOEING FLYING FORTRESS ¢ MULTIPLE-DRIVE MILITARY TRUCKS * OTHER VITAL WAR MATERIEL 


a safe, new world 


equipment inside those crates has been built with 


the best craftsmanship in the world. 
* * ok 


Studebaker is now one of the largest producers of 
aviation engines in the automobile industry. Week 
after week, we’re turning out ever-increasing quanti- 
ties of Wright Cyclones to power the mighty Boeing 
Flying Fortress. 


We're doing that job with traditional Studebaker 
skill and painstaking, just as we’re producing tens 


of thousands of big multiple-drive military trucks 


for the United Nations as well as much other vital 


war matériel. 
* * * 


And Studebaker dealers are doing their share, too 
— maintaining the cars and trucks in their com- 
munities—providing facilities for the purchase and 
sale of used cars and trucks — offering new cars and 
trucks, built before production stopped, to eligible 
buyers — serving as well-posted advisers on trans- 


portation problems. 


The entire Studebaker organization is proud of 


the contribution to Victory it is privileged to make. 


PIONEER AND 
PACEMAKER 
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Wartime Necessities Speed 
Industrial Developments 


NEW YORK. — Industrial de- 
velopments that might otherwise 
require years or decades are being 
compressed into months under the 
spur of wartime necessity, and if 
the world’s standards of living 
fail to achieve new heights in the 
postwar era, it will not be for want 
of the technical foundations on 
which those standards rest, it is 
pointed out by the current issue of 
The Guaranty Survey, the Guar- 
anty Trust Co.’s monthly review of 
business and financial conditions. 


“If these new heights are not 
reached,” the bank declares, “it 
will be because of failure to solve 
the complex economic, social and 
political problems that are being 
raised by the war and to perform 
the difficult readjustments that will 
become necessary with the return 
of peace. Unless these obstacles 
are surmounted the world will be 
in grave danger of finding itself 
saddled with bureaucratic forms of 
government that the depression 
and the war have brought upon it, 


—_— 


and that will prove incompatible 
with the free institutions under 
which science and_ enterprise, 
working hand in hand, have 
achieved the unexampled material 
progress of the last century.” 

In reviewing some of the major 
fields uf industrial development, 
the bank points out that the de- 
mands of war have contributed 
greatly to the development of 
superior grades of motor fuel and 
of gasoline and diesel engines. 

“Fuels already in use in military 
aviation,” it notes, “are believed 
capable of permitting revolu- 
tionary changes in automobile de- 
sign, and improvement is. still 
going on. Reductions of 50 per- 
cent or more in weights of engines 
and bodies, with corresponding 
cuts in fuel consumption and im- 
provements in performance, are 
envision by some designers. Hand- 
in-hand with the development of 
higher-grade fuels has gone the 
invention of lighter, more powerful 
and more efficient engines.” 

If expectations for synthetic 


rubber are borne out by actual 
developments, the survey further 
declares, “the war will have been 
responsible for a swift industrial 
transition that might otherwise 
have covered a period of many 
years and that will have far- 
reaching effects on other branches 
of industry and trade.” 


While the swift growth in the 
use of plastics in recent years 
is a familiar fact, the survey 
says “the remarkable extent to 
which the war has stimulated 
that growth and enhanced the 
outlook for further expansion is 
less generally appreciated. The 
prewar use of these products was 
limited for the most part to ap- 
plications requiring only small 
amounts of plastic material per 
unit. The war has created a de- 
mand for large objects and thus 
has not only increased the vol- 
ume of materials produced, but 
has also led to intensive research 
in overcoming the technical diffi- 
culties involved in molding and 
casting plastic materials in large 
masses. Where prewar consump- 
tion was measured in pounds, 
prospective postwar use is ex- 
pressed in tons.” 


War Bonds 


Buy and Stamps— 
crush the Axis. 


Used Trucks Up 31%... 


New Car Financing 


Dips 18% in 


WASHINGTON.—The number of 
new passenger cars financed by 
sales finance companies in July 
was off 18 percent from that of 
June of this year, and the dollar 
volume of paper acquired in this 
type of financing decreased 20 per- 
cent, according to the Bureau of 
the Census. 

The number of used cars financed 
and the dollar volume of paper 
acquired fell off by the same 
amount—4 percent. 


Car Financing Halved, 
Canadian Report Shows 


MONTREAL—The Dominion 
bureau of statistics’ recent report 
of motor vehicle financing shows a 
total of 24,178 new and used ve- 
hicles financed in the first seven 
months of this year, as compared 
with 44,220 in the corresponding 
period of 1942. 


TODAY a great majority of pre-Pearl Harbor 
automobile dealers are still in there, pitch- 
ing, continuing to render a vital service to 
the country’s transportation needs. 


FROM ANY VIEWPOINT that's a noteworthy 
demonstration of good management, of 
American adaptability and courage! 


DEALERS who have weathered the storm 
and have had the foresight to chart the 
course ahead, will be ready for the post- 


war market. 


UNIVERSAL C.I.T. too is serving now, plan- 
ning ahead. Our nationwide network of 
local offices is prepared to keep pace with 
the needs of the changing retail automo- 


bile market. 


If we can help you now, write 


UNIVERSAL C.I.T. 
CREDIT CORPORATION 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. Sa 


Month 


New commercial vehicles financed 
dropped 33 percent in number and 
40 percent in dollar volume of 
paper acquired, from June of this 
year. On the other hand, the num- 
ber of used commercial cars 
financed gained 31 percent and the 
dollar volume of paper acquired, 6 
percent. 

The volume of retail automotive 
outstandings held by sales finance 
companies was 6 percent less as of 
July 31, 1943, than as of June 30, 
1943. The index being 15 (Dec. 31, 
1939—100). 

Of the wholesale automotive 
Paper acquired by sales finance 
companies during July, the volume 
for new passenger and commercial 
cars declined 28 percent from that 
reported for the preceding month, 
while the volume of used passenger 
and commercial cars rose 44 per- 
cent. The volume of outstanding 
balances for this type of paper was 
6 percent less on July 31 than-on 
June 30, 1943. 

Paper acquired during July was 
15 percent of the outstanding bal- 
ances as of July 31, 1943, for re- 
tail automotive and 11 percent for 
wholesale automotive. 


Surplus Disposal 
To Be Studied 
By C. of C. Group 


NEW YORK. — Automotive and 
related industries are represented 
on a_ special committee just 
formed by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce to give immediate and 
continuing study to the postwar 
problem of war-surplus plants and 
supplies. 

Members include P. W. Litch- 
field, chairman, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.; W. S. Carpenter jr., 
president, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.; Paul Ryan, chair- 
man subcommittee on postwar 
readjustment, Petroleum Industry 
War Council; Arthur E. Summer- 
field, president, Summerfield Chev- 
rolet Co., Flint; and H. C. Wiess, 
president, Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., Houston, Tex. 

In announcing formation and 
membership of the new committee, 
the chamber said: . 

“Even before military operations 
reach their greatest intensity, the 
war agencies are finding that they 
have excess stocks of some kinds 
of war material and supplies. The 
accumulation of such stocks is in- 
evitable in a highly mechanized 
war. New weapons, redesigned 
facilities and necessary changes in 
the fighting man’s equipment make 
obsolete munitions and supplies 
previously in use. 

“As the war goes on and comes 
to a close, the problem of disposi- 
tion of surplus property’ will 
become increasingly important. 
There will be the problem, at the 
end of the war, of the proper 
and efficient utilization of the 
great special-purpose manufactur- 
ing plants.” 

_Headed by Albert C. Mattei, a 
vice-president of the chamber and 
president of Honolulu Oil Corp., 
San Francisco, the new committee 
is to hold an initial meeting Sept. 
9-10 in Washington to make a pre- 
liminary survey of the scope of the 
problem. An invitation has been 
extended to all businessmen 
throughout the country to bring to 
the attention of the committee 
problems that are of particular 
concern to them. 


Creighton Elected Head 
Of Tenn. Truckers 


NASHVILLE.—C. N. Creighton, 
general manager of Super Service 
Motor Freight Co. here, was 
elected president of the Tennessee 
— ba Assn. at the associa- 
ion’s annual meeting a i 
tea g at Heritage 

Other officers elected included: 
Lee A. Hyde, Memphis, and Frank 
Milligam, Knoxville, vice-presi- 
dents, and Charles Locke, Nash- 
ville, secretary-treasurer. 


For America’s Future—For Your 


Future—BUY WAR BONDS 
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AMERICA'S 

GREAT AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 

GIVES TOTAL COOPERATION 
FOR TOTAL VICTORY 


-.. with ‘Work Together— Win Together’ 
as the universal battle cry of the day 


Chevrolet always has been proud of its member- 
ship in the automobile industry —but never before 
quite so proud as it is today. . . . For motor car 
manufacturers have performed miracles on behalf 
of America’s war effort, and they have accom- 
plished these miracles by utilizing their skills, 
their experience and their resources to turn out 
the maximum of war material for the common 
cause. ... For its own part, Chevrolet is glad to 


report that it is serving others, just as others are 


serving Chevrolet—and all for the advancement 
of the war effort. . . . Major contractor, building 
aircraft engines, anti-aircraft guns, high-explosive 
and armor-piercing shells, military trucks and other 
products for our armed forces—Chevrolet also is 
a major supplier, manufacturing parts by the 
million for more than 120 other important war 
producers. .. . Total cooperation—total teamwork 
—is the key to total victory for all of us. 
* * * 
The products illustrated are only a few of the 


great many produced by the Automotive Industry. 


- CHEVROLET = 


31—(649) 





32—(650) 
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Commerce Bureau Analyzes 
Dealer Mortality Causes 


WASHINGTON. —In attempting 
to show why and how small re- 
tailers are discontinuing opera- 
tions during the war period, the 
bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce has made a study and 
analysis of withdrawals from busi- 
ness of 149 retailers located in 
various parts of the country. 
These deaths of businesses were 
limited to automobile dealers, 
household appliance retailers and 
hardware stores, the Commerce 
department announced. 

Wartime regulations, restrictions 
and changing economic conditions 
raise unaccustomed and complex 
problems for small retail stores 
and while the forces of poor busi- 
ness management continue to take 
their toll during the war, to the 
average retailer forced out of busi- 
ness today the scarcity of mer- 
chandise appears highest in his 
mind among the factors causing 
him to close his store, the study 
shows. 

Other reasons frequently ad- 
vanced were labor problems, more 


favorable opportunities in other 
fields, the draft and voluntary 
enlistment, and the desire to retire 
from business. 


As a rule, little difficulty was 
experienced by the stores in selling 
out stocks of merchandise, in 
cancelling their leases, or in re- 
using their buildings, according to 
the report, but usually consider- 
able loss was incurred in liquidat- 
ing investments in fixtures and 
equipment. Automobile dealers, in 
particular, had little trouble in 
closing out stocks. However, they 
suffered particularly heavy losses 
on their fixtures and equipment. 


In all regions it was more diffi- 
cult than had been anticipated to 
trace retail stores which had 
closed since Pearl Harbor. Re- 
tailers still in business and 
handling the three lines studied 
appeared in the main to have 
adjusted their operations to condi- 
tions created by the war. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 


Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


Clnathern \.0'" Wwilime a. 


Much of Libbey -Owens-Ford 


Production is Devoted to Clearer 


Vision and 


Safer Aircraft Glass 


* Libbey -Owens-Ford’s production of wartime ma- 


terials is illustrated by the above scenes showing 


assembly of aircraft enclosures. In the larger, the 


assembly of a canopy, or “greenhouse”, for a well- 


known fighting plane is nearing completion. The 
windshield shown in the smaller photograph con- 
tains Bullet-Resisting Glass, a product of L-O-F 


Research for better vision and greater protection. 


It is this capacity for highly specialized production 


by thoroughly skilled workers, plus the vast store of 


knowledge obtained from over a quarter of a cen- 


LIBBEY: 


A GREAT 


Disabled War Vets Get 


Auto Industry’s O.K. 

DETROIT. — Disabled war 
veterans, now taking jobs in 
automotive plants, are proving 
a@ valuable source of new work- 
ers, the Automotive Council for 
War Production announced last 
week, in officially welcoming 
World War II veterans to the 
industry. 

At a recent meeting of its 
manpower committee, the Auto- 
motive Council was directed to 
“recommend to its members 
that they employ disabled war 
veterans wherever possible, on 
jobs they can do efficiently and 
without risk to themselves or to 
fellow workers.” 


Cut State Mileage 


ST. LOUIS.—Missouri’s State de- 
partments lopped almost _ 6,000,000 
miles of passenger automobile driving 
off their normal traveling operations 
during the first six months of the 
current year. The figures — 9,068,301 
miles compared to 15,020,601 miles the 
first six months of 1941 — included 
mileage of both state-owned and priv- 
ate owned automobiles driven on 
state business by employes and of- 
ficials of 57 departments. 


War Bonds 


Buy and Stamps— 
crush the Axis. 


27% Over 1942 Level— 


Annual Income Reaches 
$143 Billion Rate 


WASHINGTON. — National _in- 
come in the first half of 1943 
reached the unprecedented annual 
rate of $143 billion, 27 percent 
above the level of the same period 
last year, according to a special 
article by George Jaszi, bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, of 
the Department of Commerce. A 
comparable increase was recorded 
in gross national product, which 
jumped from an annual rate of 
$169.1 billion in the fourth quarter 
of 1942 to $1849 billion in the 
second quarter of this year, with 
45 percent of total 1943 output 
devoted to war. 


On the basis of information now 
available, national income for the 
full year 1943 is estimated at $147 
billion and gross national product 
at $185 billion, the report states. 

In the first half of 1943, “owing 
mainly to a shortage of manpower, 
and other resources, industry was 


In two of Libbey ‘Owens -Ford’s 
plants, large-scale production 
is concentrated on assembly of 
canopies for fighting craft. At 
the right, installing Bullet-Re- 
sisting Glass windshield. 


tury’s experience in making glass for thousands of 
uses, that has enabled Libbey -Owens-Ford to make 


important contributions in the maygufacture of mili- 


tary aircraft. 


There are many other developments that have 


come from the engineering laboratories of Libbey: 
Owens‘Ford for both wartime and _ peacetime 


use. We welcome the opportunity to co-operate 


with aircraft and allied manufacturers in supplying 


technical assistance. 


Libbey‘Owens-Ford Glass 


Company, 7393 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


OWENS:FORD 


NAME IN 


approaching a ceiling on total out- 
put,” Jaszi states. He adds that 
“although not all pervasive in the 
past six months, this limitation on 
the expansion of total production 
must dominate any appraisal of 
the economic outlook.” 

“The smaller expansion of gross 
national product was reflected in 
the leveling off of war expendi- 
tures. In the latter half of 1942 
this component of gross national 
product showed quarterly in- 
creases of 3.9 and 3.4 billion dol- 
lars. The corresponding increase 
in the first quarter of 1943 was 
only 1.1 billions,” he said. An ap- 
parent improvement in the second 
quarter was “mainly due to excep- 
tionally heavy war purchases of 
agricultural commodities.” 

In dicussing the levelling off of 
war expenditures, the article 
points out that the main element 
was the decline in war construc- 
tion of both industrial and military 
facilities, which reached its peak 
in the third quarter of 1942 and 
dropped to less than one half that 
volume by the end of the second 
quarter this year. 

“In addition to this decline in 
construction,” Jaszi adds, “the pro- 
duction of munitions has not con- 
tinued to advance at the rate 
which characterized the latter half 
of 1942. This may be explained, 
first of ali, by the fact that it is 
increasingly difficult to maintain 
given rates of growth as the abso- 
lute level of output approaches a 
ceiling. Secondly, there have oc- 
curred considerable shifts among 
the types of munitions called for 
by production schedules. Such 
shifts must necessarily interfere 
with the smooth growth of muni- 
tions output.” 

Turning to the civilian sector of 
the economy, the article draws at- 
tention to the heavy drain on busi- 
ness_ inventories, reduction of 
which has now proceeded for a full 
year. This reduction has served as 
powerful support of civilian con- 
sumption which is proceeding at 
levels that considerably exceed 
current production of consumers’ 
goods. With inventories substan- 
tially reduced, a caution is sounded 
that drafts on them cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely at the present 
rate and that civilians will feel 
increasingly the _ restrictions on 
current output. 

High consumer expenditures re- 
flected to an important extent a 
rise in prices, but even with cor- 
rection for the price rise Jaszi 
states that no decline is apparent 
in the aggregate volume of rea 
consumption during the war. 


Minn. Gas Returns 


Down 30 Percent 


ST. PAUL.— Minnesota gasoline 
tax revenues for June dropped 
$1,000,000 below collections for the 
same month a year ago, according 
to State Tax Commissioner G. 
Howard Speath. 

June in-shipments of gasoline 
totaled 44,383,097 gallons as com: 
pared with 50,849,888 gallons for 
June, 1942, The total net gasolin 
taxes collected during the mon 
amounted to $1,361,533.99. 

Collections during the first seven 
months of this year fell 30 per- 
cent under the amount collected 
during the same time last year. 


Patent Infringement Suit 


Ended by Award 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Albert Ward, 
special master in chancery here 
for the United States district court, 
has assessed damages of $29,654 
against Kyle E. Stant and the 
Stant Mfg. Corp., Connersville, 
Ind., ending a three-year-old paten 
infringement suit. 

The case was filed by the Con- 
tainer Patents Corp. Stamford 
N. Y., seeking an injunction and 
assessment of damages. The com- 
plaint alleged that the defendant 
company had manufactured auto- 
mobile radiator caps with a patent 
ring seal under a franchise issued 
by the plaintiff and was to pay 
15 cents a 100 caps as royalties. 
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Carriers Are Urged _to Cooperate— 


ATA Directory Staff 


Plans New Program 


DETROIT.—At a recent meeting 
attended by staff members of 
American Trucking Assns., traffic 
managers and shippers, the future 
plans of the ATA Directory were 
discussed. In an effort to produce 
the best directory possible, the 
compilation department  recom- 
mended a new plan which would 
revolutionize the national directory 
field, it was stated. 

The plan proposes the establish- 
ing of approximately 100 junction 
points throughout the United 
States from which direct service is 


Operators Aided 


By Mack Field 


Service Men 


NEW YORK.—Field service men 
of Mack Trucks, Inc. are now 
spending practically all their time 
with truck and bus operators and 
motorized units of the armed 
forces, according to C. F. Drumm, 
Mack service engineering man- 
ager. This is a part of Mack’s 
advanced preventive maintenance 
program. 

First object of the field service 
men in visiting operators is to 
assist them in getting increased 
life and greater use out of their 
equipment through planned serv- 
ice on a regular calendar schedule. 
In this way, any wear on parts can 
be noted and remedied before the 
part becomes useless. Worn cylin- 
der heads, blocks, cam shafts and 
brake cams are being given new 
leases on life through the use of 
spray metal, chromium plating and 
hot or cold welding. 

Many engines are having sleeves 
inserted, where in normal times, 
according to Drumm, the block 
would have been discarded. The 
field men are showing operators 
how to equip the blocks with 
sleeves of cast iron and steel vary- 
ing, from 500 to 1,000 Brinell 
hardness. 

The Mack service men also are 
aiding the truck and bus operators 
in the fabrication of parts locally 
whenever possible. Such items as 
window frames, various lengths of 
rubber tubing, and piping of 
various kinds are now being cut 
and installed right in the opera- 
tors’ own shops. 

When replacement parts are 
needed, the Mack service men as- 
sist the operator by pointing out 
to him the bare necessities needed 
to complete the repair. In addi- 
tion they help him make out the 
order by supplying correct parts 
number and nomenclature, thereby 
avoiding delay and confusion in 
the parts department. 


Mile-Ton Rates 


Seen in Wash. 


SEATTLE.—The Washington de- 
partment of public service will 
hold hearings in several cities in 
the state within the next four 
weeks on the establishment of 
mile-ton rates on fruits and vege- 
tables. Present tariffs charged by 
trucks are on the point-to-point 
basis. 

This is considered inadequate 
under present operating conditions, 
as often such produce arrives at a 
cannery that is over-loaded, and 
the produce must then be routed 
to a nearby plant, to which there 
are no point-to-point rates. 

The new plan would open the 
entire state as a market for the 
farmer and fruit grower, made 
easily accessible through motor 
transportation. 


Springfield (O.) Bus Line 
To Buy Ten New Units 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—Plans for 
the purchase of ten new city buses, 
each to seat 36 persons and having 
center side exits for quick loading 
and unloading, were announced by 
the Springfield City Lines Inc., 
coincident with the first reading by 
the city commission of an ordi- 
nance renewing the bus company’s 
franchise, with certain changes, 
for a period of ten years. 


shown. This would give a local 
guide for each of the 100 junction 
points, and a town index section 
would provide for a national tie-in 
of service from these junction 
points. 

It was recomended that an ex- 
perimental program be made to 
prove the merit of this new style, 
and during the next six months 
many junction points will receive 
the benefits of a local guide, which 
heretofore has not been made pos- 
sible for them. After a number of 
these junction point guides have 
been completed, a town index sec- 
tion will be prepared, and the 
completed work will again be sub- 
mitted to the ATA board for final 
consideration. 

ATA has resolved to give the 
industry the best directory pos- 
sible, and plans have been made to 
carry out this promise. However, 
many carriers have not cooperated 
in furnishing the information re- 
quested by the compilation depart- 
ment. In order to expedite the 
progress of the directory, ATA 
urges all carriers to give their best 
support and cooperation in fur- 
nishing information. Practically 
all editorial matter is produced 
free of charge, and if a carrier’s 
operation is not shown, it can be 
traced directly to the failure of 
carriers to furnish the information 
requested. 

The second issue is designed to 
be the most accurate directory 
produced to date. All information 
used has been certified by 2,250 
carriers shown. Corporate listings 
will be included, and over 250 
operational maps are shown. The 
second issue is_ scheduled for 
delivery shortly. 

Immediately following publica- 
tion of the second issue, directory 
field men will set out to secure 
the remaining information to com- 
plete the services of the industry 
by the deadline of the third issue. 


DPC Increases 
Ford Contract 


WASHINGTON. — Jesse Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce, last week 
announced that Defense Plant 
Corp., RFC subsidiary, has author- 
ized an increase in its contract 
with Ford Motor Co. to provide 
additional facilities at plants in 
Michigan and Ohio at a cost of 
approximately $1,600,000, resulting 
in an over-all commitment of ap- 
proximately $88,500,000. 

Ford will operate these facili- 
ties, title remaining in Defense 
Plant Corp. 

At the same time Jones also 
announced that DPC has author- 
ized an increase in its contract 
with Nash-Kelvinator Corp. to pro- 
vide additional facilities at a plant 
in Wisconsin at a cost of approx- 
imately $2,650,000, resulting in an 
over-all commitment of approxi- 
mately $36,000,000. 

Nash-Kelvinator Corp. will op- 
erate these facilities, title remain- 
ing in Defense Plant Corp., accord- 
ing to the announcement. 


W. H. BICHARDSON has been ap- 
pointed eo manager of all divi- 
sions of Timken Roller pearing Co. on 
the West Coast and in the Orie 
will be in charge of the merchandising 
of bearings for new uipment, re- 
placement bearings, T en__ steel, 
tubing and rock bits, and will make 
his headquarters in San Francisco. 


nt. He | 


LYON MOTOR CO., Memphis, is meeting with great success in a t 
that takes the form of 
uipment to an area comprising 


wartime a ae business 
acetylene and welding 


Tennessee, Mississippi an kansas. 


Wi ype of 
supplying oxygen, 
West and Middle 
Most of this territory is served from 


the Memphis establishment (shown in illustration) but a branch in Nashville 


takes care of the Middle Tennessee sector. 


that are engaged in war work 


This service largely is to industries 


and to welders who are engaged in the repair 


and maintenance of agricultural machinery and equipment. 


Overroad Truck Employment 
Seen Nearing Downgrade 


WASHINGTON.—The ODT divi- 
sion of transport personnel re- 
ported last week that employment 
in the for-hire trucking industry 
is becoming static and shows signs 
of declining because the industry 
probably will have a net decline in 
the number of vehicles it operates. 
It also said that some of the 
trucking companies have met their 
labor needs by hiring more women 
and non-white workers in propor- 
tion to total employment. 

Based in part on a survey con- 
ducted in May, 1943, by USES, the 
report said that the for-hire truck- 
ing firms between July, 1942, and 
May, 1943, hired 27.2 percent more 
women and 56.2 percent more non- 
whites to fill out their forces, 
whereas total employment during 
this same period advanced only 
4 percent. 

In a reference to absenteeism, 
the division reported that it is of 
litle significance in the trucking 
industry. It explained that 65 per- 
cent of the trucking companies 
which participated in its survey of 
May, 1943, commented that ab- 
senteeism either is no problem or 
“normal for these times.” Those 
companies reporting low ab- 
senteeism states that illness ac- 
counts for most of it, ODT said, 
while firms with high absenteeism 
rates usually says it is most 
prevalent among dockworkers, and 
occurs most frequently on Monday 
or after pay day. Changing the 
pay day from Saturday to Monday 


Wash. Operators 
Set Truck Needs 


SEATTLE.—The number of 6- 
wheel dual drive new _ trucks 
needed in this state by overroad 
operators, for the balance of this 
year, has been set at 40 units. 
The Washington Motor Transport 
Assn., after a survey of common 
and contract carriers engaged in 
highway transportation, has made 
this finding. 

The trucks will be needed to re- 
place wornout equipment and to 
handle the increased business that 
is assured. The additional trucks 
are needed entirely for govern- 
ment business, it was pointed out. 

These units will handle payloads 
of eight and ten tons. Results of 
the survey have been reported to 
ODT, but the figures are limited to 
members of the association and do 
not cover needs for farm and other 
essential operations. 


Wage Negotiations 
To Start in Va. 
WINCHESTER, Va. 


Negotiations among three 
local trucking concerns, relative to 


(UTPS) — 
large 


new working contracts including 
wage increases and two weeks’ 
vacation with pay, are to start 
within a week or ten days. 

Lines here concerned are the 
Novick, Elliott and Spottswood. 
mployes are members of the 
umberland (Md.) local of the 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs Union 
(AFL). Twelve Cumberland com- 
panies are also involved. 


\E 
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brought an improvement, one com- 
pany reported. 

The monthly rate of labor turn- 
over, ODT reported, has been in- 
creasing steadily in the for-hire 
trucking business. ‘While much of 
this turnover is among unskilled 
workers, the rate is also high 
among mechanics, drivers and 
clerical workers. Military calls ac- 
count for only 13 percent of all 
separations, the division stated, 
while the remainder, chiefly quits, 
are caused by transfers to other 
occupations which offer higher 
wages or which seem to offer pos- 
sibilities of deferment from the 
draft. 


Companies in all states com- 
menting on their labor needs give 
more emphasis to the difficulty of 
recruiting qualified or experienced 
workers than to the difficulty of 
getting a sufficient number of 
workers, ODT stated. “Good 
workers, ODT stated. “Good heavy- 
truck drivers,” who can stand the 
hard and hazardous work of driv- 
ing the large freight movers over 
the highways, are the types most 
in demand by the companies, it 
was said. 


More Tires Put 
Under Ceiling 


WASHINGTON. — Specific maxi- 
mum retail prices for additional 
sizes of a few brands of truck tires 
and tubes of eight brand-owning 
companies have been announced by 
OPA at the same levels as ceiling 
prices of the same sizes of similar 
tires and tubes already listed for 
other brand-owners. Thus prices 
to consumers are neither raised 
nor lowered. 


Ceiling prices for the additional 
sizes of the eight companies were 
thus given for the first time be- 
cause the companies have begun 
only recently to produce first line 
tires and tubes in the sizes given. 
Normally they would not offer 
them and therefore they were not 
listed for these companies on Nov. 
25, 1941, the base date in the 
schedule setting retail prices for 
new rubber tires and tubes, and 
could not be priced under the ordi- 
nary provisions in the schedule. 
Wartime conditions have caused 
their production by these com- 
panies, however, and the ceilings 
are assigned them accordingly. 

At the same time OPA elimi- 
nates duplication by removing 
from the schedule specific maxi- 
mum prices that it had given for 
brands which it was believed were 
owned by Cities Service Oil Co., 
but which really are owned by 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. The prices 
given for the same brands as 
owned by the latter company are 
retained in the schedule. 


Va. Ford Dealer Ad Fund 


Moves to Richmond 


RICHMOND, Va.—The Virginia 
State Corporation Commission has 
granted a charter amendment to 
Ford Dealers’ Advertising Fund, 
Inc., Norfolk branch division, 
changing location of its principal 
office from Norfolk to Richmond. 
R. Leslie Brown is president. 
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‘Mass. Truckers 
| To Fete States’ 


Congressmen 


BOSTON.—In order to give 
Massachusetts’ congressional dele- 
gation first-hand information rela- 
tive to the effect of the war on 
highway transportation, E. C. Ben- 
way, manager of the Motor Truck 
Club of Mass., Inc., has announced 
that a testimonial dinner will be 
tendered to the states’ representa- 
tives on Sept. 8, 1943, at the Hotel 
Kenmore, here. 

The board of directors believe 
that these representatives’ will 
profit more from a group gather- 
ing representing a particular in- 
dustry than by individual contacts. 

In order to save time, Benway 
said that the organization he rep- 
resents decided on a _ testimonial 
dinner, and sent an invitation to 
each senator and congressman, 
the returns from which indicate 
that a majority will be present. 
He feels that the congressmen 
will appreciate receiving the views 
of the leaders in the trucking in- 
dustry. 

Because of the educational 
features of this meeting, and the 
fact that Massachusetts truck own- 
ers will have an opportunity to 
personally greet their representa- 
tives, an overflow gathering is ex- 
pected. 


New Tax Sources 


Seen in Postwar 


CHICAGO.—That the number of 
cities seeking new tax sources to 
replace property levies will in- 
crease in the postwar period was 
indicated by Carl H. Chatters, 
executive director of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Assn., in an ad- 
dress here at the annual meeting 
of the National Security Traders 
Assn. 

Speaking on “Municipal Finance 
in the Postwar World,” Chatters 
said: “Certainly there will be a 
realignment of activities or func- 
tions between the different levels 
and types of government. Accom- 
panying this, there should be, and 
I hope there may be, a change in 
the local revenue system so that 
the industrial cities and all the 
large cities may levy revenues 
responsive to local community in- 
come instead of revenues based 
primarily on capital values. This 
may mean wage taxes such as 
Philadelphia has; it may require 
regional sales taxes, or it may 
mean taxation of tenants or oc- 
cupants.” 

“A hodge-podge of governmental 
activity and governmental revenue 
sources has developed between the 
federal, state and local level with 
little relationship between the 
unit of government assigned to 
carry out an activity, and its 
ability to raise revenue to do so,” 
Chatters declared. 


War Bond Awards Made 
By Metallizing Eng. Co. 

NEW YORK. — War bonds to- 
talling $800 have been awarded in 
Metallizing Engineering Co.’s third 
conservation contest for the most 
outstanding examples of machinery 
maintenance or parts salvage with 
the metallizing process. 

First prize, a $250 bond, was 
awarded to C. S. Park, Blaw-Knox 
Co., Martins Ferry, O., for proced- 
ure which eliminates scrapping of 
mis-machined parts for anti-air- 
craft guns. Second prize, a $150 
bond, went to H. H. Pokorny, 
Machinery Service Ltd., Ville La- 
Salle, P. Q., for a description of 
machine tool spindle maintenance. 
Third prize, a $100 war bond—plus 
a special $50 bond award—was 
given to W. J. Taylor, Sinclair 
Refining Co., Marcus Hook, Pa., 
for his method of reclaiming worn 
pump rods. 


ORD 
Mishawaka Plant Gets 


White Star Award 


MISHAWAKA, Ind. — For the 
second time in six months, the 
Mishawaka plant of the United 
States Rubber Co. has received 
high recognition from the govern- 
ment for its excellence in the pro- 
duction of war materials. 


Pete Wemhoff’s Fourth Dimension 
offers news of advertising. 
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Backshop 


War Is Hell 
Examples 


Lane Writes 


By 
Jack Weed 


AR IS HELL—On Good Will, 
says Harvey Fruehauf, presi- 
dent, Fruehauf Trailer Co., in a 
letter to his branch and dealer 
organization, and goes on to point 
out how the butchers and other 
trades people, surfeited with busi- 
ness and short of help are getting 
arrogant and insulting to their 
good customers just because the 
customer must stand for it now. 
But, points out Harv, all wars 
end and at the finish of this one, 
the same people who are now be- 
ing pushed around by their trades 
people will remember those in- 
stances and transfer their business 
to someone else. He wants his or- 
ganization to remember at all 
times that the Fruehauf business 
was built on the “basis of a humble 
desire to serve” and he feels that 
by continuing peacetime courtesies 
during these times of stress will 
“be the key to more goodwill than 
you have ever thought possible.” 
* 7 oe 


CAR AND TRUCK dealers can 
well heed that good sound advice 
of Harv’s and remember that War 
IS Hell on Good Will. Dame Pub- 
lic Acceptance is a fickle jade— 
she is loyal to the core as long as 
she is wooed with courtesy and 
value received—but slight her even 
once and many times she turns on 
one with the fury of a slighted 
harlot. War is hell on good will 
and customer following in times of 
manpower and replacement parts 
shortages. 

Little things sometimes cause 
more dissatisfaction than the big 
things in a dealer’s service station 
—over-charging on minor items 
without explaining to the customer 
why the larger charge is neces- 
sary; turning an old customer 
away for some small vital service 
because the shop is full, and 
changing customary practices with- 
out explaining to the customer why 
you find it impossible to do the 
thing in the same manner as you 
formerly did. 

= a ca 

I HAD THIS LATTER cause of 
irritation brought home to me quite 
forcibly about a week ago. My 
own car started acting up one 
morning on the way to the office 
and my own diagnosis was a 
cracked fuel pump diaphragm. So 
I took my car into a reputable 
dealer in the make of car I drive 
and told the floor man to put in 
a new diaphragm, and he could 
take all day to do it. I felt I was 
being rather magnanimous in be- 
ing able to give them a whole day 
in which to do a comparatively 
simple job. 

Having to cover considerable ter- 
ritory in my work, having fuel 
pump diaghragms replaced is not 
an unusual requirement, and for a 
number of years I have been pay- 


Lack of Repairs, 
Fuel, Tires Peril 


Livestock Hauls 


Auto Dealers Urged 
To Canvass Operators 
On Truck Conditioning 


CHICAGO. — Livestock 
transportation may be very 
critical by fall if something 
isn’t done immediately to im- 


prove the supply of gasoline, 
tires and replacement parts for 
trucks, according to a report from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

The government agency explain- 
ed that before the war, transporta- 
tion of livestock had been shifting 
rapidly from rail to motor truck 
and that by 1941 a large part of 
the supply received at important 
public stockyards in the country 
came by truck. 

However, with few new motor 
trucks available and with the 
present difficulty the haulers and 
farmers had in getting repair 
parts and maintenance service, 

the bureau said something of a 

reverse swing is under way in 
spite of the fact that programs 
for truck conservation have been 
put into effect in many sections. 

With the rails already loaded 
beyond their normal capacity, this 
trend bodes no good for the Amer- 
ican table because even though 
they might be able to handle the 
additional traffic under stress, the 
shortage of stockyards and loading 
equipment in many areas almost 
precludes the rails taking up the 
load that may be dropped by the 
inability of the trucks to operate 
efficiently. 

“Local rail stockyards in some 
areas apparently need extensive 
repairs if they are to be used and 
many towns have no stockyards, 
chiefly because the old yards have 
been abandoned,” said the agency. 


Some shift to rail transportation 
has been made and more can be 
expected, the bureau said, and 
under the circumstances, this type 
of change should be encouraged, 
particularly as it applies to live- 
stock moving long distances. 


Dealers can aid in keeping this 
fall’s livestock movement moving 
economically by truck if they are 
in farming areas or have stock 

(See LIVESTOCK, Page 38, Col. 5) 


Chicago Dealers 
54.8%, Short 
Of Mechanics 


CHICAGO.—Dealers in this area 
are in dire need of 54.8 percent 
more mechanics, the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Trade Assn. reported last 
week, following a survey among 
86 new car dealers in Cook county. 

The survey shows that the re- 
porting dealers had 596 mechanics 
as of July 1, compared with 683 
as of Jan. 1, and that with the 
pile-up of service demands they 
require 327 additional men at 
present to handle the work. They 
reported that they have thus far 
lost 122 mechanics to war _ in- 
dustries and 212 were drafted or 
left for other reasons. 


Used Parts Scarcity Adds 


To ’44 Production Burden 


Stay On Job, ODT Urges 
Auto Mechanics 


Transportation workers should stay on their jobs; they will 
not improve their Selective Service status in any way by trans- 
fer, provided they are now using their highest skills, Otto S. 
Beyer, member of the War Manpower Commission and director 
of the Division of Transport Personnel, ODT said last week. 

“Transportation is a vital war industry, and transportation 
needs workers,” Beyer declared. 

To clarify the position of an estimated 2,700,000 American 
transport workers since issuance of the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s list of 149 “critical occupations,” Beyer issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“On Aug. 14 the War Manpower Commission announced a 
series of important new steps to meet the current manpower 
problem. Among these steps were the establishment of a new list 
of 149 ‘critical occupations’ and an extension of the list of ‘non- 
deferrable’ activities and occupations. Men engaged in ‘critical’ 
occupations are to be given special consideration for occupational 
deferment, and they are also to be subject to especially strict 
hiring controls. Men engaged in ‘non-deferrable’ occupations or 
activities, on the other hand, are not eligible for occupational 
deferment and every effort will be made to get them to transfer 
to some ‘essential’ war activity. 


x * * 


“Unfortunately, many transportation employers and employes 
appear to be misinterpreting these new regulations. In particular, 
there is a fairly widespread notion that this new list of ‘critical’ 
occupations replaces the national list of ‘essential’ activities and 
occupations which has been in effect since June, 1942. As a con- 
sequence, some transportation employes have concluded that be- 
cause their occupations are not on the critical list, they are no 
longer: essential and they should transfer to some other occupa- 
tion or activity. This conclusion is entirely unwarranted, and is 
contrary to the provisions and purposes of the new manpower 
regulations. 

“Mr. McNutt, in releasing the critical list, stated emphatic- 
ally: ‘The new critical list does not displace the existing essential 
lists of activities and occupations.’ This means that the national 
list of ‘essential’ activities and occupations is still in effect, and 
this list still carries with it the same manpower rights and pro- 
tections as before. This essential list includes most transporta- 
tion activities—rail, over-the-road trucking, intercity bus, water, 
air, local transit, storage, pipelines, and a number of related 
services. In addition, the list includes the repair and maintenance 
of automotive vehicles. These transportation and repair service 
activities, together with the essential occupations involved, are 
specifically listed in Activity and Occupation Bulletins Nos. 26 


and 31. 
xk kk 


“All activities and occupations listed in these bulletins are 
still designated as essential. The new list of ‘critical occupations’ 
does not alter this ‘essential’ list in any way, and all offices of 
the Selective Service System and the War Manpower Commission 
have received specific instructions to this effect. 


“Transportation workers should therefore stay where they 
are. They will not improve their status in any way by transferring, 
providing they are now using their highest skills. If they are in 
‘critical’ occupations they are subject to all the protections and 
2strictions provided in the new __ regulations. If they do not have 
one of the 149 critical skills they cannot acquire a ‘critical’ 
designation simply by transferring to another activity. The new 
critical list applies only to occupations (jobs), not to activities 
(industries). 


“No transportation activities are on the ‘non-deferrable’ list, 
and, with a few minor exceptions (car polisher, receptionist, 
errand boy, etc.), no transportation occupations are classed as 
‘non-deferrable.’ 


“Transportation is a vital war industry, and transportation 
needs workers. If you are a transportation worker, and if you 
are working at your highest skill, do not transfer. Stay on your 
essential job!” 


Junker Drives 


Deplete Stocks 


Diminishing Supply 
Of Total Wrecks Only 
Hope Except Output 


DETROIT.—Replacement 
parts manufacturers and 
WPB face a serious upsetting 
of the 1944 replacement parts 


program, according to the re- 
sults of a survey just completed by 
AUTOMOTIVE News. 


Due to the draining of used cars 
from the “iron yards” of the coun- 
try in the salvage drives of last 
winter and this spring, in addition 
to the shortage of available cars 
in usable condition, the used parts 
stocks of the nation are practically 
depleted in many essential items. 


Transportation is so vital that 
cars that normally go into the 
scrap heap are being repaired. 
As Sam Craven, president, Seat- 
tle Auto Wreckers Assn., puts 
it, “Used cars are not being 
junked even if repairing costs 
are disporportionate to value.” 
This investigation shows that 

car and parts manufacturers will 
be called upon to provide replace- 
ment parts for old cars now in 
essential use that under normal 
circumstances would not be taken 
into consideration in building up a 
reserve parts bank. Under normal 
conditions these cars would either 
depend on the auto wreckers for 
their needed replacements’ or 
would be junked. 

On today’s market the owners 
need the transportation so badly 
that they must keep them going, 
although the cost of maintenance 
is all out of proportion to the value 
of the vehicle. 

In Detroit the situation is so 
critical, according to Jack Rose, 
chairman of the Detroit Auto 
Dealers Assn. salvage committee, 
that one wrecker sent out over a 
thousand letters to gasoline sta- 
tions stating he would pay $25 for 
any junker they could turn up and 
he could buy. He added a dollar 
bonus per car purchased to the 
gasoline station men who turned in 
the names of owners of such cars. 

(Continued on Page 43, Col. 1) 


WPB’s Unfreezing 
Of Antifreeze Is 
Just a Headache 


DENVER.— Despite a recent 
WPB “unfreezing” of permanent- 
type antifreeze radiator solutions 
| for motorists of Colorado and 11 
other western mountain states, no 
more antifreeze is available here 
from manufacturers, and there is 
little or no chance of getting it, 
distributors here declared last 
| week. 

“There’s a big joker in that 
WPB release,” the local distributor 


Canada Sets Repair Priorities 2,0; s,s man 


freeze said. “It’s just as if they 


The number of mechanics per MONTREAL. — Wartime Prices| to start work until they have re-|h ibiti 
dealer on the average is six now|and Trade board has ruled that} corded the category and number | sidton ter delete can, il 
so it is easy to understand why I by comparison with eight, six) car or truck owners must present | of the gasoline ration book and | more liquor. ’ 
(See TRUCKIN’, Page 41, Col. 1) ‘months ago. The average should, their gasoline ration coupon books | the license. | “It is true, the red tape in Col 
| be 10 mechanics per dealer, the | (or alternative authorization for| Priority ratings for motor ve-| rado has been lifted = a el 
CATA stressed. | class two users described below) | hicles are as follows: | torist can buy antifreeze—if he ‘an 
in This Section “These figures sharply point out | before any automobile repair work| Class 1—a motor vehicle owned! find a dealer with any antifreeze 
New Products Page 40 || the necessity of governmental ac- | is begun. Because of the priority | or operated by the Armed Forces | to sell. But dealers and distribut 
Packard Service Clinic Page 38 |/ tion at once, as repair work on| System in effect for motor car re-| of His Majesty or any of his Allies can’t get any more, because the 
(See ANTIFREEZE, Page 41, Col. 3) 


in Shops Page 36 . 
Ween 15 Snap (See MECHANICS, Page 38, Col. 4) | Pairs, mechanics are not allowed| (gee PRIORITY, Page 39, Col. 2) 


ing less total for parts and labor 
than the price of a rebuilt pump, 
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INDISPENSABLE ALLIES 
IN TIRE CONSERVATION 


Schrader Valves, Cores, Caps 
and Gauges save rubber. 


Under-inflation is the greatest single 
saboteur of tires! You can control it. 
How? 1. Use a Schrader gauge to 
tell proper air pressure. 2. Maintain 
that proper pressure by using Schrader 
cores and by seeing that Schrader caps 
are on every valve. For, it’s the CAP 
that guarantees an air-tight valve. 3. 
Check again with the air gauge from 
time to time to see that proper pres- 
sure is maintained. 4. Then if extra 
leakage occurs, look for a tube leak. 
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Schrader 


CONTROLS THE AIR 
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A Hint From a Diver’s 
Helmet to 


During the past 75 years Schrader 
has made thousands of Diver’s Hel- 
mets—with safety valves, regulating 
and control valves. Accurate? Reli- 
able? Where human life is at stake 
nothing must fail! Schrader devices 
control the air. 


SAVES YOUR TIME 


No! Schrader products will not fail. 
Schrader valves, cores and caps can 
be most profitable aids in con- 
serving tires and your tire ser "ice 
time... 

... As an example, take the use of 
the Schrader Tire Pressure Record 
for making a comparative air loss 


test. Time wasting emergency calls 
on the road to repair tires can be 
reduced if you check your cus- 
tomers’ air pressure each time they 
ask for air and record the pressure 
regularly on the chart. If an abnor- 
mal loss of pressure shows on any 
one tire at the time of checking 
and if a Schrader air tight cap is in 
place, you know the valve cannot 
leak, therefore, the trouble is in the 
tube. Fix the trouble at that time and 
the tire will not go flat on the road. 
Send for a supply of Schrader Tire 
Pressure Records and see that each of 
your customers has one. They will save 
you time and gain his good will. 


SCHRADER PRODUCTS HELP SAVE RUBBER 


Replacecble Tire Valves * Cores * Caps * Convertible Valves + Air Chucks * Repair Tools 
Pencil Type Gauges * Service Gauges * Blow Guns and Nozzles « Airline or Hose Couplers 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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Used Successfully in Truck Service... 


Women Give the Lie 
To ‘Unfit’ Theory 


DETROIT.—Women can be; 
used effectively in the service| 


shop, provided care is used in 
selecting them for the job 


and they are properly trained 
for the type of work they are hired 
to do, it is found by the service 
department of General Motors 
Truck. In many cases_ where 
women have been hired in GMC 
branches to replace men, _ the 
women have been doing a better 
job than the men they replace, it 
is claimed. 

Realizing that the manpower 
shortage was going to be the 


branch service stations where they 
could control the hiring and the 
training of the replacements. They 
wanted to have a backlog of ex- 
perience to lay before GMC dealers 
when' the pinch came and _ the 
dealers would be forced into hiring 
women in order to keep their 
shops open. 

That period has passed and now, 
in addition to having that experi- 
ence data available for their deal- 
ers, GMC also has been able to 
help dealers successfully overcome 
manpower shortages to the point 
that many GMC dealers are using 
women to a good advantage. 


Women in Shops. . . 


SERVICE SECTION 


Women Failures 
As Mechanics 
At St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS.—While women are 
capably filling war defense jobs in 
the numerous plants in the St. 
Louis area, they are falling down 
in attempts to replace automobile 
mechanics. Jack Manning, assist- 
ant business representative of the 
independent International Assn. of 
Machinists, District No. 9, whose 
union furnishes mechanics to a 
majority of St. Louis shops, said 
that one company attempted to 
hire a number of women me- 
chanics and of 50 applications ob- 
tained with considerable effort, 
only two or three women could 
qualify. 

“It takes a strong woman, who 
doesn’t mind the dirt, to handle a 
mechanic’s job,” Manning said. “I 


bottleneck of many branch and That women employes insist HERE ; 
dealer operations, as the draft | on being trained and treated the branch corvien shop at Bt, Lome. Lert o Tight, Marcella ‘Kinus, Warnel Smith a. = ay Soe ee 
progressed and as we got into | same as men learning a trade, is | and Mary Sullivan performing preliminary service operations on vehicles St. Louis, and they do mostly 


full production of war goods, | one of the first things found out in for repairs. minor jobs, like scraping carbon or 


General Motors Truck started 
experimenting with women me- 
chanics and stock room attend- 
ants nearly a year ago. The firm 
realized that there was more to 
filling a capable mechanics job 
than just hiring any woman and 

giving her a wrench and a 

hammer. 

GMC officials appreciated that, 
among their dealer body, there no 
doubt would be many skeptics who 
would say that women couldn’t do 
service work on a truck—that such 
work was solely in the sphere of 
men and if capable men were not 
available, the only recourse was to 
close up shop for the duration. 
Under those conditions, vital truck 
transportation would suffer and 
customers who had depended upon 
General Motors to keep their 
trucks rolling would switch their 
allegiance to some manufacturer 
who did see to it that maintenance 
was provided in their area despite 
war conditions. 

So, as the proof of good cook- 
ing is in the eating, they decided 
to first try out women in_ the 


Dealers Short 
203 Mechanics 


In Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE.— Milwaukee auto- 
mobile dealers gave varied re- 
sponses to the statement by 
National Automobile Dealers’ Assn. 
that an immediate increase of 49 
percent in repair shop personnel is 
necessary, if the nation’s essential 
automobile transportation are to 
be kept in working order. 

R. C. Quinlevan, gene:al man- 
ager of the Wisconsin division of 
Packard Motor Car Co.,_ said: 
“Milwaukee has been hit even 
harder than many cities. We are a 
highly industrial center and auto 
mechanics were not on the first 
essential activity lists. As a result 
a large number pulled out for work 
in defense plants. Later mechanics 
were declared essential, but it was 
too late. For ourselves, we have 
been able to keep most of our men 
who are old-time employes.” 

“The average person traded in 
his car after 18 months before the 
war,” Quinlevan went on. “Gen- 
erally speaking, little work was 
done on the cars. Now the cars 
are being driven longer and are 
beginning to wear out in parts. 
There just aren’t the number of 
mechanics to do all the work.” 

In contrast, Edward F. Monday. 
service manager of Central Cadil- 
lac here, reported things “very 
fortunate.” “Some dealers have 
been hit badly and are crying the 
blues, but we even have one more 
employe in the shop than we did 
before the war,” he said. “The 
work is greater now, but we just 
work a little longer.” 

At the Edwards Motor Co., 
women are being used for driving 
the pickup truck to get parts, but 
not for the heavier work. 

With 63 dealers reporting here, 
the following figures have been 
assembled: 423 mechanics em- 
ployed Jan. 1, 1943; a drop to 363 
mechanics employed July 1, 1943; 
and a need for 203 additional me- 
chanics. Of the 215 mechanics re- 
ported leaving between Jan. 1- 
July 1, 91 went into war industries, 
55 into the armed forces, and 69 
into other jobs. 


in the early days of this woman- 
mechanic hiring period. It was 
found that women want to help 
end this war as early as possible 
and, when informed of the im- 
portant part trucks play in the 
war effort, are glad of the oppor- 
tunity to do their share. 

Mixed with a genuine spirit of 
patriotism is also the desire on the 
part of many women for work that 


gives them a freedom of movement; 


comparable to that which they ex- 
perience in doing their own house- 
work and which is less confining 
than working at a machine in a 
factory. 

In interviewing women for parts 
and service jobs, say reports from 
the various branches who have set 
up the experience record, it is a 
good idea to determine from their 
background, past employment rec- 
ord, present personal] situation and 
general attitude whether they seri- 
ously intend to stick on the job, 
if hired, or are merely judging it 
as a_ stop-gap until something 
better comes along. 

From the standpoint of age, 18 
to 45 seems to be the accepted 
limits, with the most desirable 
applicants falling in the late-20 
through middle-30 age bracket. 
Physically, preference goes _ to 
women tall enough to reach aver- 
age bin heights or lean over a 
fender on motor work, who enjoy 
good health as well as an ability 
to efficiently handle either stock 
or service work. 

Assignment of women to jobs 
for which, by temperment, they 
appear best suited to do, is also a 
highly rated factor. 

But above all, as many dealers 
have found out, proper instruc- 
tion and supervision on the job 
to be performed is most essential 
if the experience of hiring 
women for service shop work is 
to be successful. Unless a dealer 
is prepared to do a ‘thorough job. 
of educating the woman to the 

requirements of the job she is 
supposed to fill, the experience 
will be unsatisfactory. 

This was recently brought out 
by NADA’s survey of membership 
on the subject of women me- 
chanics. The query indicated that 
at least 54 percent of the dealers 
had not obtained good results from 
hiring women, mostly it is believed 
because they did not either hire 
the person with the proper apti- 
tude or did not tra.1 them properly 
before they were put on the job. 

Where there are trade schools 
available, a course in such a school 
many times works out better than 
when the dealer or one of his me- 
chanics, inexperienced in teaching, 
tries to do the instructing. 


Finally, warns the reports from 
the GMC truck branch managers, 
treat the women employes just as 
other men employes are treated 
and show no other consideration, 
with the exception of possibly be- 
ing a little more courteoys. Women 
want to stand on their own and 
are not looking for favoritism—in 
fact the right type of woman 
resents it. 


eae pire ty e 
Stone Resigns 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Frank S. Stone, 
manager of the Minnesota Automobile 
Dealers Assn. this past year, sub- 
mitted his resignation to the Executive 
Board and it was unanimously ac- 
cepted by them. 


Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


THE TRANSITION from stenographer to mechanic was recently made by 
Van Sant when she went 
open repair shop with husband, now 


work at = hia. After war she 


DIXIE TRACY and 


Lillie Newkirchner pull motor at Oklahoma City GMC 
branch service shop. 


—_ 
LURA HOLLEMBEAK, Corpus Christi, now tells husband how to fix ’em. 


cessful in bringing the workers of 
the Boston Navy Yard close to the 
battle-fronts, the Navy’s industrial 
incentive division has reported. 


Read Jack Weed’s Backsh 
highlights in the service fiel 


| War Newscasts Spur 


Navy Yard Workers 
BOSTON.—Daily war 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars ana| Proadcasts during lunch hour pe- 
riods have proved singularly suc- 


cleaning valves, or working in the 
stock department.” 

As a result almost every garage 
and service department of motor 
distributors are swamped with 
work. The customers are trying to 
keep old cars running and obtain 
the best possible gasoline mileage 
and, as a consequence, have kept 
local garages operating at top 
speed. The supply of skilled me- 
chanics available in St. Louis was 
estimated by garagemen at 75 per- 
cent of normal, although the short- 
age of less experienced men was 
reported as not so acute. 

A survey has shown that 59 
fewer mechanics were employed 
July 1 of this year by 49 dealers 
reporting from this area, and 160 
additional mechanics could be 
used. A total of 429 mecharies 
were employed by these firms on 
Jan. 1. 

Walter Herr, shop foreman at 
Mendenhall Motor Co., Ford dis- 
tributor, which operates a round- 
the-clock repair business, said the 
company has so much business it 
could hardly keep up. He said he 
thought the gasoline rationing 
would cut into repair volume but 
the result has been the opposite. 

“People are asking for complete 
tuneups ,f0 ‘get more mileage, and 
for service to keep their brakes 
from dragging. We are handling a 
lot of motor replacements, and for 
the first time in years we're get- 
ting orders for complete overhaul 
jobs, even to paint; Herr declared. 


Tank Wagon Gas 
Prices Adjusted 


WASHINGTON. — Tank wagon 
sellers of gasoline, kerosene, range 
or stove oil, distillate fuel oil, 
diesel fuel or tractor fuel in 11 
Midwest states have been provided 
by OPA with a means of adjusting 
ceilings frozen at subnorma]! levels. 

These below normal prices may 
be increased either by taking the 
reference seller's (the main sell- 
er’s) normal price as of Oct. 2; 
1941, or taking the reference sell- 
er’s present ceiling price and add- 
ing to it seven-tenths of a cent per 
gallon. The lower of the prices 
resulting from this adjustment is 
the new ceiling price. 

One exception is that in the case 
of tractor fuel, if the tank wagon 
seller’s maximum price is higher 
than these two alternatives, then 
that maximum price remains in 
effect. 

Covered by this action are tank 
wagon sellers in Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and 
Wisconsin. 


Minshall Named Head 


Of McCulloch Engineering 

MILWAUKEE.—Appointment of 
R. J. Minshall as president of 
McCulloch Engineering Corp. is 
announced by Robert McCulloch, 
founder of the supercharger manu- 
facturing plant who is resigning 
effective immediately to undertake 
a new development vital to the 
war effort. 

McCulloch stated that the plant 
will continue to operate as a self- 
contained unit with the same 
personnel at its present site under 
the management of Minshall and 
James P. Stewart, Jeanette, Pa., 
who was named assistant general 


| manager. 
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Civilians Urged to Take Heed... 
Army Teaching Lesson 


In Vehicle Handling 


Wikieteee Doreen 
ngton rrespondent 

WASHINGTON.—The American 
people are learning many valuable 
lessons in efficiency from their 
Army and Navy, and not least 
among these comprises tips on 
motor vehicle maintenance and 
handling that have been proved 
in the hardest of schools. 

Possessing the greatest fleet of 
automobiles, trucks, buses, trac- 
tors and motorcycles in the 
world, the Army, from long 
before Pearl Harbor, has studi- 
ously prepared for the mammoth 
tasks now imposed upon it. Now 
it is reaping the reward of care- 
ful schooling of all the men who 
are charged with keeping up and 
operating these vehicles, for the 
succession of victories our fight- 
ing men have won in recent 
months is due in no small meas- 
ure to the rigid training 
involved. 

Accordingly, civilian motor vehi- 
cle owners, drivers and mechanics 
will do well to heed and follow 
the practices of their military 
counterparts. 

Reach Destination 

The details of insuring efficient 
movement of Army vehicles are 
many and varied, and one striking 
example of the steps taken may 
be detected in the movement of 
truck convoys. Motorists who have 
driven behind one agree, and 
sometimes not too good-naturedly, 
that such aggregations of khaki- 
eolored vehicles hardly more than 
crawl along the roads. But those 
who know are willing to bet that 
such convoys, of whatever size, 
will reach their destination quicker 
than an equal number of civilian 
vehicles, taken at random from 
city streets, can negotiate the 

ce. 

It is quite clear that such 
authorities do not base their con- 
fidence on the speed convoys make 
but on two other factors. These 
are preventive maintenance and 
proper driving, and the two items 
are outsanding in the Army’s 
creed of measures to insure the 
safe and expeditious arrival of 
troops and supplies at the points 
to which they are consigned. 

It is at the Motor Operations 
School of the Quartermaster Re- 
placement Training Center, Fort 
Warren, Wyo., that the drivers and 
maintenance men of the Army re- 
ceive the education that will 
enable them to play important 
roles in effective and certain move- 
ment over the highways. 

Are Picked Carefully . 

Upon the premise that nine out 
of 10 vehicle breakdowns are due 
to neglect rather than purely me- 
chanical defects, every driver 
training at Fort Warren gets a 
month’s instruction in the me- 
chanical mysteries of motor vehi- 
cles before even sitting behind a 
steering wheel. Inculcation of the 
necessity of checking oil, water, 
lubrication, inflation of tires and 
condition of vital engine parts is 
thus attained at the outset. 


It is noteworthy that many 
soldiers contributing to the 
Army safety records after train- 
ing at Fort Warren riever had 
real driving experience in civil 
ian life. On the other hand, 
many new soldiers who earned 


| Y | eeeuncana 


ass S a 
“Pd like to borrow your two-way 
wrench, a screw driver, brush, 
sold iron and use your vise. No 
a mechanic when I can fix 


use pa 
this carburetor myself!” 


their living driving trucks before 
donning uniforms never get driv- 
ing assignments. 

This is explained by the thor- 
oughness with which the classifi- 
cation officers perform their work 
as students arrive. Nine different 
tests musct be passed. A battery 
of mechanical devices tests the 
men for eye dominance, color 
blindness, hearing, reaction speed, 
steadiness, field of vision, glare 
reaction, judgment and eye focus. 


Faults Are Corrected 


The record shows veteran truck 
drivers have failed the tests but 
more important—and a tribute to 
the effectiveness of the tests—is 
the fact that more than 30,000 
student drivers have driven 1,300,- 
000 miles in training without seri- 
ous’ mishap. This . remarkable 
record has been achieved in 
thunder, lightning, rain, blizzards 
and blackouts, through smoke 
screens and gas attacks, over roll- 
ing prairies and twisting mountain 
roads. Driving during blackouts is 
as common in the training as day- 
light operation. 


It is worthy of note that Fort 
Warren instructors are more con- 
cerned with undoing something old 
than in teaching something new, 
their biggest concern being correc- 
tions of faults acquired during 
civilian days. 

As in military aviation, opera- 
tors of convoy vehicles must carry 
on as a team, avoiding jockeying 
for position, by driving in forma- 
tion and maintaining proper dis- 
tance between vehicles. Jockeying 
has been found to be one of the 
principal faults of new army 
drivers. Their temptation is to 
spurt forward only to have to 
slow down. 

Keep Steady Pace 

Such operation, of course, in- 
volves unnecessary strain on truck 
and tires, not to speak of the 
nerves of other drivers. The space 
between vehicles, as with troops 
afoot, depends upon road condi- 
tions but usually it is twice the 
distance in yards as the speed of 
the vehicles, for instance, a truck 
traveling 20 miles an hour should 
be 40 yards behind the vehicles 
preceding it. 

Keeping an even pace, to in- 
sure arrival at the designated 
time, is a cardinal principle of 
army convoying, so drivers are 
trained to avoid operating at 20 
miles an hour one minute and 
40 or 50 the next. Composed of 
trucks capable of a maximum 
speed of 40, a convoy to preserve 
proper distance between vehi- 
cles, travles at 30. On reaching 
an upgrade each vehicle has 
reserve power enough to con- 
tinue at 30, no speedup or slack- 
ening results, and the convoy 
— at its destination on 

me. 


Covers All Phases 


The Fort Warren course of in- 
struction in vehicle maintenance 
involves every phase of motor 
vehicle mechanics. Its value is 
proved by the small number. of 
trucks that land in the repair line 
of the center. 


Before graduation into assign- 
ment to units that eventually will 
go to combat areas overseas, stu- 
dents at the motor operations 
school must demonstrate the abil- 
ity they have acquired over a diffi- 
cult test course. This proceeding 
plumbs the fundamental and ad- 
vanced knowledge the student has 
gained, his skill in difficult or 
hazardous. _ situations and _ his 
knowledge of mechanics and road 
rules in varied traffic situations. 

Some flunk this final examina- 
tion in the rigid course of training 
and they are reclassified for some 
other quartermaster job or placed 
in a special training group. Those 
who are graduated are helping the 
Army crush the nation’s enemies 
and when victory comes will be an 
asset to the nation by setting the 
example for safe maintenance and 
driving in civilan pursuits. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 


OPA Eases Paper Work 


For Gas Retailers 
WASHINGTON. — Provisions 
requiring sellers of petroleum 
Products at retail to file with 
War Price and Rationing 
Boards their prices any subse- 
quent increase in prices, and 
other related information, were 
abolished by the Office of Price 
Administration last week. 
Experience has shown that 
these requirements have been 
burdensome and as they have 


already served the purpose for 
which they were designed, they 
can now be discontinued, OPA 
said. 


King Trailer Expands 


Quarters in Amarillo 

AMARILLO, Tex.—King Trailer 
and Auto Parts Co. of this city has 
moved into its new building at 
Tenth and Houston streets, the 
new place giving it double the floor 
space formerly occupied. 

The company manufactures trail- 
ers and does a large business in 
replacement parts. It was founded 
in 1934. J. C. King is owner and 
manager. 


Reproduction of 
current advertising 
appearing in 
national and farm 
publications. 
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WMC Urged to Allow Hiring 
Of Repair Labor in Buffalo 


BUFFALO.—Change of the area 
war manpower committee’s policy 
|to permit hiring of employes by 
|the smaller units of essential in- 
| dustry, including automobile serv- 
ice and repair shops, is urged by 
the Buffalo War Council's trans- 
portation committee in a com- 
munication to the War Manpower 
Commission. 

Declaring that 
units of essential 
under the present rules’ and 
regulations, cannot replace any 
men,” the _ transportation com- 
mittee recommended: 


That USES be authorized to 
refer to the smaller units workmen 
sent to it for referral by such units 
of that classification “providing 
that the worker has a release from 
his last employer and is not to be 
paid a higher wage than he re- 
ceived in his last place of 
employment.” 

Citing importance of auto serv- 
ice and repair work in _ public 
transportation, the communication 
said: 


“these smaller 
industry 
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“Public transportation in this 
area is a serious problem. The 
public transportation system is 
earrying a terrific load and the 
management predicts a 14 percent 
increase in present loads during 
the fall and winter months. Pri- 
vate cars, used by people in indus- 
try, are going off the roads at a 
rapid rate. 

“These cars must be kept in 


-|usable condition and more people 


must ride in them, or there will be 
a serious breakdown in war pro- 
duction and the general morale. 

“Owners of these cars look to 
the automobile service and repair 
shops to keep their cars. in 
condition.” 


Guerasimoff’s Post 
HARVEY, I1l.—G. N. Guerasimoff, 
formerly assistant chief engineer, has 
been appointed by H. G. Smith, execu- 
tive engineer, to position of chief 
engineer of the engine division of 
Buda Co. here. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 


is a necessity. 
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Dealers, Service Personnel Hear Slack... 
Packard Service Clinic 


Held At New York 


DETROIT. — Indicative of the 
aggressiveness of automobile deal- 
ers in devoting their best efforts 
to helping keep America’s vital 
transportation in service was the 
record attendance accorded a sum- 
mer service session recently held 
for Packard dealers in the New 
York area. Nearly 200 dealers, 
their service and parts managers, 
as well as sub-branch personnel, 
crowded the huge meeting room 
in the New York hotel where the 
service clinic was held. 


Presiding at the meeting was R. 
W. Carson, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the New York 
Packard organization. Factory 
executives on the program included 
L. W. Slack, general sales and 
service manager, and A. B. Nielsen, 
assistant sales manager. Other 
speakers were M. C. Gale, whole- 
sale manager, George Kloetzer, 
service manager, and Clifford Ave- 
lino, parts manager, all of the New 
York organization. 


Detailed discussion of the car 
owner’s increasing service require- 
ments as the war continues and 
presentation of a constructive pro- 
gram to meet these needs high- 
lighted the meeting. Emphasis was 
laid on a well-balanced inventory 
of parts as a business tool ot 
greater importance under current 
conditions. Model parts bins, ac- 
cessory displays and a dramatiza- 
tion of their practical use were 
featured as new phases of wartime 
servicing activity. 


Coming from as far north as 
Springfield and Holyoke, Mass., the 
dinner-meeting and evening serv- 
ice clinic meant a sizeable trip or 


a 24-hour stay for many in attend- 
ance. It evidenced the whole- 
hearted interest of today’s motor 
car dealer in present operation, and 
the future of his business. 


Participants present from dis- 
tant businesses included Barney 
Cox, of the Earle C. Anthony dis- 
tributorship in Los Angeles; W. I. 
Simonson and O. E. Chesser, Pack- 
ard dealers in Santa Monica, Calif. 
and Beaumont, Tex., respectively; 
A. W. Duncan-Barker, Packard 
distributor in Medellin, Columbia, 
South America; and Hans Engle- 
bert jr., a member of the Packard 
distributor family in Holland who 
was in the United States at the 
outbreak of war. 

Since the meeting, Carson has 
reported a marked increase in 
service sales. Equipment demon- 
strated during the session has been 
made a permanent display in the 
New York service building. It 
serves visiting dealers as an ex- 
ample to follow in setting up their 
parts departments in an attractive 
and efficient manner. 

The New York session is one of 
a series Slack has been currently 
holding. Similar service clinics as 
far north as Boston and west as 
San Francisco have received com- 
parable attendance, the Packard 
sales manager stated. He said that 
all portions of the country are in- 
dicating a dealer picture of similar 
service interest and activity. 


Anthony Star Award 


eee ates pennant 
s n rmy-Navy a 
now "hearin the White Star, which 
was awarded July 22. 
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of servicing activity. 


Women Keynote 


At ODT Confab 


CHICAGO.—Supervisors of work 
for women in transportation serv- 
ices will dominate among those at- 
tending a three-day meeting of 
Office of Defense Transportation 
Institute here at the Shoreland 
hotel next month. 

The sessions will be held Oct. 12 
to 14, inclusive. 

Experienced personnel directors 
in the employment of women in 
the transportation and other in- 
dustries will address the gathering. 
Automobile dealers now employing 
or planning to add women in their 
shops have been invited to attehd. 


Read Want Ad Section! Keeps you 
posted in what’s going on in buying 
and selling field in the industry. 


SHOCK ABSORBER INSPECTION. 
SHOULD NOT BE NEGLECTED! 


@ Well working shock absorbers 
save wear and tear on the whole 
car and this is mighty important at 


this time because new cars won't 
be immediately available. 

Shock absorbers also lengthen 
tire life; cupping and creasing are 
greatly reduced because excessive 
pounding of the tires on the road 
Te Tuli 

See your dealer and have your 
shock absorbers inspected and re- 
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filled immediately because tires too 
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MONROE 
REFILL KIT 


This Monroe Refill Kit 
contains 2 gallons of 
Fluid, 
tions and everything 
needed for refilling all 
makes of Shock Absorb- 


Tools, Instruc- 


Practically every car 
needs this service now, 
and it pays you very 
large profits. 
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give wartime service meeting record attendance. 
dealers and their service personnel formed a record attendance at a recent meeting in New York City 
emphasized a well-balanced parts inventory as a prerequisite of efficient wartime service to owners. The display 
of accessories and model parts bin, shown in background, supplemented the discussion stressing this important phase 
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War Workers Own Over Half 
Of Cars Registered in ’43 


WASHINGTON. — The first re- 
port from a national survey of 
automobile registration character- 
istics shows that at least 50 per- 
cent of all passanger cars reg- 
istered this year are owned by 
workers in industries essential to 
the war effort, it was announced 
last week. 

The study is a cooperative proj- 
ect being conducted by registra- 
tion authorities in 28 states and 
the District of Columbia, the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration, the 
Highway Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee to the War department and 
state highway planning surveys. 
Information contained in the first 
report is not final or conclusive, 
but it is believed the estimates 
are reliable and the results are not 
expected to be materially changed 
when final reports are obtained, it 
is said. 

The study shows that more than 
40 percent of the vehicles reported 
upon are owned by workers in 
three industrial groups vitally es- 
sential to the war effort — agri- 
cultural, mineral extraction and 
transportation. Another 20. percent 
are owned by workers in the con- 
struction, manufacturing and gov- 
ernmental industrial groups, all of 
which contain large numbers of 
essential workers. . 

The survey shows that light- 
weight vehicles comprise approxi- 
mately 69 percent of all passenger 
cars registered, medium - weight 
vehicles about 25 percent and 


Mechanies 


(Continued from Page 34) 


automotive transportation has be- 
come most critical, and a break- 
down is inevitable unless relief is 
forthcoming,” the association 
stated. 

“Selective service for the most 
part continues to ignore the de- 
ferring of skilled mechanics, and 
the automobile dealer is faced with 
a further threat of manpower loss 
with the drafting of fatkers in the 
near future. The local ODT office 
has become alarmed at the num- 
ber of war workers’ cars in Cook 
County that have reached the point 
where it is becoming necessary to 
lay them up because of the lack of 
service facilities.” 

The CATA pledged its help to 
members where draft boards re- 
fuse to defer skilled mechanics. 


Own Small Parts Made 


By Spokane Bus Company 


SPOKANE, Wash.—Spokane 
United Railways Bus Co. maintains 
what is widely considered an uni- 
que garage and service shop for 
the care and repair of the approxi- 
mately 150 buses in its fleet which 
daily serves this city’s war workers. 

According to M. B. Sullivan, the 
company’s garage even manufac- 
tures small parts that cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. Grease pits 
are continually busy servicing 
buses at every 1,000 miles, and one 
department repairs generators, car- 
buretors, ignition coils and even 
fare-boxes. The company’s fleet 
uses nearly 3,700 gallons of butane 
each day. 


heavy-weight vehicles about 6 
percent. 

The proportional concentration 
of ownership of light-weight ve- 
hicles is found to be greatest in 
the agricultural and unskilled la- 
bor groups and lowest in the 
managerial occupational group. 

The average of vehicles -reg- 
istered is lowest among traveling 
salesmen, professional and man- 
agerial occupational groups and 
highest in the unskilled labor and 
agricultural groups. 


Livestock - 


(Continued from Page 34) 


haulers as their customers, by 
making certain that these haul- 
ers’ vehicles are put in first-class 
running shape before the bulk of 
this haul is ready to move. 
Where the hauler’s truck is be- 
yond economic repair, the dealer 
should make every effort to get 
the hauler to put in his applica-’ 
tion fdr a new vehicle now so 
that there will be ample time to 
get his application through the 
ODT mill. 

According to latest advices from 
WPB, there are still approximately 
32,000 mediums and 16,000 light 
trucks still in the reserve pool that 
are available to essential livestock 
haulers and farmers. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is understood 
that there are no_ semi-trailers 
suitable for stock hauling in the 
pool, and the government permit to 
build narrow-frame trailers that 
might be used for this purpose 
came so late that the manufac- 
turers won't be able to build many 
this year in time to relieve this 
critical situation. 

Repair parts for the medium 
trucks are supposed to be ade- 
quate to take care of all essential 
needs, but if the repair of these 
stock-hauling jobs is put off 
until just before the heavy fall 
movement is under way, many 
items made from critica! mate- 
rial may be found short, so the 
dealer is not only protecting his 
customer but his own meat sup- 
ply for this coming winter by 
making an early survey of the 
needs of the stock haulers and 
farmers in his area as soon as 
Possible. 

The OPA regulatory bottleneck 
to this problem, gasoline and the 
“used truck freeze” that stopped 
all movement of used equipment 
that might be converted to stock 
hauling—seems to be in the hands 
of politics or lack of an under- 
standing of the needs of critical 
transportation, and can only be 
broken loose by the action of the 
haulers and farmers themselves. 
Gasoline allotments to farmers, 
however, should be adequate for 
~~ needs of the stockhaulers this 
all. 


Young Elected 


CHICAGO.—H. E. Young, of Rose- 
land Buick Sales Co., was elected 
president of the Buick Dealers Assn. 
at the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion. Also elected to office were 
George Hartshorne, Hartshorne Mo- 
tors, Inc., vice-president; Ernst Busse, 
William Busse & Sons, Inc., secretary, 
and . A. Reynolds, North Shore 
Buick Co., Inc., treasurer. 
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40% Now—100% Sought... 


Murray Plans Campaign 
On Overhead Coverage 


PONTIAC.—An all-out program 
to get all Pontiac dealers to cover 
their overhead with service profits 
has been announced, while at the 
same time it was revealed that 
approximately 40 percent of all 
Pontiac dealers are already paying 
their fixed bills out of service 
profits. 


This program has been discussed 
with Pontiac zone managers and 


High Standards 


Of Inspection 


Stull in Penna. 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—This state 
has continued its semi-annual in- 
spection of motor vehicles and has 
not lowered its standards, despite 
the fact that many other states 
already have done so or have made 
moves in that direction. State 
government officials are now plan- 
ning a series of 48 meetings to 
be held during October, at which 
conservation of cars and trucks 
will be discussed. 

Officials of the Pennsylvania de- 
partment of revenue, the state 
police and the Pennsylvania Auto- 
motive Assn. recently met and set 
up a program designed to continue 
the high standards of inspection 
prevalent in the state. A “re- 
fresher course” for the 40 state 
policemen assigned to this work 
was held here last week. 


Representatives of the industry 
demonstrated headlight testing, 
discussed brakes and other mat- 
ters of vital interest on the subject 
of inspections. 


S. H. Parker, Parker Chevrolet, 
Bellevue (Pittsburgh), chairman of 
the PAA inspection committee; 
H. J. Fritz, of Starz Bros. & Fritz, 
York; and E. E. Brumbaugh, 
Lansdowne, members of the com- 
mittee addressed the state police 
group on this subject. 


Open forums were held during 
the three-day session, and the in- 
spectors were invited to make 
suggestions for the improvement 
of the administration and enforce- 
ment of the inspection law. 


Dates and locales of the fall inspec- 
tion meetings follow: 


Oct. 13:—Wellsboro, Beaver Falls, 
Harrisburg, Warren; Oct. 14:— To- 
wanda, Butler, Bradford, Lancaster; 
Oct. 15:— Williamsport, Sharon; Oct. 
18:—Honesdale; Oct. 19:—Scranton, 

per Darby, Pittsburgh, Oil ity, 
Brookville, Lebanon; Oct. 20: i 
Barre, Doylestown, Meadville, 
field, Chambersburg. 

Oct. 21:—Stroudsburg, West Chester, 
Indiana, Erie, Ridgway, Gettysburg; 
Oct. 26:—Lewistown, Johnstown, Wash- 
ington, Schuylkill Haven, Norristown; 
Oct. 27:—Bloomsburg, Altoona, Greens- 
burg, Reading, Bethlehem; Oct. 28 
Sunbury, Philadelphia, Bellefonte, 
Uniontown, York, Allentown. 


Wickenden Named 


NEW YORK.—T. H. Wickenden, a 
former Studebaker Corp. engineer, has 
been appointed manager of the devel- 
opment and research division of Inter- 
national Nickel Co., an French 
has been named assistant manager, 
according to announcement by Robert 
C. Stanley, president. 


Clear- 


NEWLY ACQUIRED building of Toledo Steel Products Co., makers of| 
, rts, where all their sales and distribution activities | 


automotive and aircraft a 
will be under one roof in Toledo, 


! 


| 
| 
| 


business management managers in 
a series of meetings held by Verne 
L. Murray, acting general sales 
manager of the division. 

“We are not asking the impos- | 
sible,” Murray said. “Nobody 
claims that it’s easy to step out 
and get 100 percent coverage, but 
it is something that can be done | 
because during June of this year 
about 40 percent of all Pontiac 
business management dealers 
covered their overhead with 
service profits.” 

“We find that in many cases we! 
assume that a dealership is oper-| 
ating at capacity, as far as cus-: 
tomer labor sales volume is con- 
cerned, but when drawing this 
conclusion sometimes fail to take 
into consideration all factors, our; 
decision being based primarily on 
the fact that we are now turning’ 
away work because we do not have 
enough manpower to handle the 
volume of business. available,” 
Murray pointed out. 

A dealer’s service capacity can 
easily be determined with a fair 
degree of accuracy by merely 
taking the total customer labor 
and internal work (work per- | 

formed on a dealer’s own new | 
and used cars) per month during | 
1941, Murray said. { 

In carrying out this program, it! 
is planned to analyze each dealer’s' 
operation thoroughly, determine | 
his capacity, compare this with the | 
volume of service business avail- | 
able in his area, and then assist! 
the dealer to decide on what steps | 
should be taken to increase his | 
service sales and profits to pay all 
overhead, except direct car expense. 

A dealer carrying through such 
a program is given added assur- 
ance of a profitable operation dur- 
ing the present emergency, it was 
pointed out. 


e 2 
Priority 
(Continued from Page 34) 
in the present war, or by the 


Royal Air Force Ferry Command 
or by the auxiliary war services. 

Class 2—a commercial vehicle, 
including a truck, bus, 
ambulance, motorcycle used for 
commercial delivery, fire truck or 
other fire department vehicle; a 
motor vehicle for which the owner 
is the holder of a ration book other 
than AA; a motor vehicle for which 
the owner has been granted special 
privilege by the transit controller 
in connection with a wartime in- 
dustrial plan; cars operated by 
licenses issued in foreign countries 
(this includes tourists from the 
United States.) 

Class 3—a motor vehicle for 
which the owner is the holder of 
an AA ration book, without special 
privilege. 

In place of the gasoline ration 
book, the driver of a class 2 ve- 
hicle may present a letter from the 
owner or manager for the owner 
which gives the category and num- 
ber of the ration book and the 
license number of the vehicle. 


tractor, |: 


PAW Assures 
Gas For East’s 


War Workers 


WASHINGTON.—No war work- 
ers need be without gasoline in the 
present temporary shortage on the 
East Coast, the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War has announced. 
Several reports of war workers in 


| northern New Jersey not working 


recently because of inability to get 
gasoline were not substantiated by 
any complaints of such conditions 


| to the District 1 office of PAW. 


However, at the request of sev- 
eral war plants on Long Island a 


‘number of service stations there 


were designated by the War de- 
partment to serve war workers 
exclusively. That is the only place 
in the East Coast district where 
such stations have been found 
necessary so far. 

Deputy Petroleum Administra- 
tor Ralph K. Davies said, “There 
is enough gasoline on the East 
Coast to supply war workers, and 
procedures are available to assure 
them of getting the gasoline they 
need to travel to and from their 
jobs.” 


Livestock Shipp 
Held Next Fall Likely 


KANSAS CITY.—In reporting a 
transportation survey in Kansas, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming and 
parts of Missouri, Oklahoma and 
New Mexico, W. D. Bryant, re- 
gional business consultant of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
warned that a truck and rail trans- 
portation crisis in this West Cen- 
tral region will develop if an un- 
expectedly large volume of live- 
stock is forced upon the market 
this fall. 

“Farms are holding record num- 
bers of livestock this year,” the 
report points out, “and fall market- 
ings are expected to place a heavy 
strain upon the _ transportation 
systems. Should some unforeseen 
factor cause larger than usual per- 
centages to be dumped on the 
market, not only would processing 
amd storage facilities be taxed, but 
transportation means would be 
clearly inadequate.” 

Noting that a short feed supply 
would add large numbers of brood 
sows, cows and calves to the usual 
run of livestock in late summer 
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ing Crisis 


and early fall, the report says 
stock farmers feel that the govern- 
ment “should carefully consider its 
actions and regulations to see that 
no disturbing element results in 
wholesale liquidation of livestock.” 


Repair parts for trucks should 
be increased, according to the re- 
port, which said available trucks 
show a decrease of 10 to 25 per- 
cent in the various states. The 
report cited Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that trucks can 
handle only 90 percent of last 
year’s volume of livestock. 


The Kansas City regional ODT 
is commended by the report for 
having “one of the most active and 
successful” truck conservation pro- 
grams in the country. 


Burnett-Benson 


RICHMOND, _ Va. — Burnett-Benson 
Tire Co., Inc., of Lynchburg, Va., with 
maximum capital of $50,000, has been 
chartered by the Virginia corporation 
commission to do a recapping and 
general accessories business. , rl 
Burnett, of Lynchburg, is president. 


TO SAFEGUARD THOSE 
FINE CARS YOU SOLD 


Tre "42 models you sold in the fall of 1941 


are the newest things on the road . . . but they are two 
years old. Most of your customers drive cars that are 
three years old, or older. Already those cars have 
served their first owners longer than usual and they 
still have a long way to go. 


Safeguard your customers’ cars with Veedol Motor Oil 


—100% 


Pennsylvania, super-refined 


to increase its 


naturally great resistance to heat and wear. Veedol is 
the best protection against heat, cold and friction any 
motor can have. 


Sell and recommend Veedol as a readily accepted and 
currently profitable item...and as an important part 
of your contribution toward the conservation of 
America’s indispensable and irreplaceable motor cars. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


New York .. . Tulsa . 
Minneapolis .. 


. Detroit . 


. . San Francisco 
... Chicago .. 


.. Atlanta 


Kansas City ... Indianapolis 


WORLD'S LARGEST REFINERS of PENNSYLVANIA OILS 


TIDE WATER 


ASSOCIATED 


OIL IS AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY 
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A SMALL he ie oo ge BH oil 
reclaimer, designed for small plant 
and organizations having their own 
fleet of trucks and motor cars, is now 
being mauufactured by Youngstown 
Miller woe! Sandusky, O. In addition 
to reclaimin FE lubricating oils of the 
motor fleet, this reclaimer is said to be 
able to handle a limited quantity of 
waste lubricating oils drained from 
equipment used in the plant or manu- 
facturing processes. 


* * *# 


One-Man Toe-in Gauge 


Facilitates Operation 

Under the trade name Micro- 
Liner, a simple toe-in gauge de- 
signed for quick one-man opera- 
tion in front end work is being 
marketed by Testing Apparatus 
Co., Detroit. The makers claim that 
one man can take toe-in reading 
in two minutes. 

The instrument remains in the 
same spot for both front and rear 
readings, it is stated. It is small 
enough to fit in a mechanic’s tool 
kit and fits any vehicle including 
aircraft, the company says. One 
feature is that the vehicle need 
not be run onto a rack or packed 


¢¢ 
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SERVICE TO READERS 


New Prod ucts 


Including Shop Equipment and Tools, Catalogs, Manuals 
and Other Literature of Educational Value 


Patent Service Offering 


Postwar Products Ideas 

A service, designed to help 
manufacturers secure new prod- 
ucts for postwar production, is 
now offered by American Patents 
Service, New York City. This 
organization collects data from 
inventors and scientists on poten- 
tial new products and dissemi- 
nates it to interested manufac- 
turers. 

Their files contain not only 
patents, but patents pending, 
formulas and new ideas that 
have not as yet reached the 
patentable stage, for they claim 
it is in these latter groups that 
are to be found the products of 


tomorrow. 
* + * 


Improved Rocker Arm 


Aluminum Welder 


An improved rocker arm welder 
designed specifically for condensor- 
discharge welding of aluminum 
sheet has been announced by Pro- 
gressive Welder Co., Detroit. The 
new Model “B” is designed with 
exceptional rigidity and rugged- 
ness, the company states. 

According to Progressive, it has 
passed all qualification tests and 
is already being used in the pro- 
duction welding of aircraft as- 


America’s versatile land-sea jeeps— 
seeing action on many fronts—may well 


be the forerunners of a brand-new mode of trans- 
portation. Yes—it’s more than possible, in the 
days of peace ahead, that taking the family on a 
Sunday outing will combine land-sea travel. More- 
over, when those peaceful days come, just as in 
these urgent days of war, count on the “BENDIX” 


Starter Drive! For it will be on hand—starting 
another era, the Amphibian Age for the automobile. 


ee me ee 


MACHINE 


The “BENDIX” Drive is 
a vital member of 
“The Invisible Crew’ 
—precision equipment 
which 25 Bendix 
plants from coast to 
coast are speeding to 
our fighting crews on 
world battle fronts. 


DIVISION 


semblies. It is designed to handle 
any combination of two  thick- 
nesses of 24-ST Alclad, between 
0.016 and 0.081 inches at overall 
production rates of between 1,000 
and 2,000 spots per hour, including 


point ee time, etc. 
* * 


Simply Dectgued Recams 


For Easy Installation 

Wherry Engineering Co., St. 
Louis, announces that over 1,000,- 
000 Master Recams have been sold 
Since Pearl 
Harbor. Mas- 
ter recams 
are engi- 
neered and 
designed to 
recam pis- 
tons approxi- 
mately .002” 
to .003”. 


The makers also state that 
Master Recams are simple in de- 
sign, easy to install, trouble-proof 
and provide improved motor per- 
formance economically by stopping 
piston slap and oil-pumping. Fur- 
ther, for all pistons where it is 
impossible to install the®ecams on 
the piston boss, Wherry has de- 
signed the recams to be installed 
on the pin itself. 

* * *# 


Light Reflecting Floor 
Described in Booklet 


A type of light-reflecting floor 
installed in aircraft plants for 
Boeing, Consolidated, Douglas, 
North American and other war 
plants is described in a new 24- 
page book, “Light From Floors 
Speeds War Production,” pub- 
lished by Universal Atlas Cement 
Co., Chrysler Bldg., New York. 


Built of concrete made with 
white portland cement instead of 
gray portland cement or other 
darker materials, these light- 
reflecting fioors become giant re- 
flectors instead of giant absorb- 
ers of light, it is said. According 
to the text, this increase in 
illumination helps to increase 
production, reduce accidents, 
boost morale and preserve health. 

1 * x 


Wrench Allows Work 


In Limited Spaces 

New Britain Machine Co. makes 
a wrench, designed to replace so- 
called right angle wrenches, which 
can be used for brakes and also 
many other purposes where a 
wrench must operate in a very 
limited space. 

It will remove nuts which would 
be impossible with any other 
wrench because it is designed to 
function in spaces where only an 
inch or two of movement is per- 
mitted. A rating of AA-5 or higher 
is required for the purchase of this 
tool. 

* * 


Magnaflux Stamps 


New Method Steel Stamps, Inc., De- 
troit, has announced a special line of 
inspectors’ stamps for Magnaflux work, 

which permits ready identification of 
ine operator who has passed the part 
through aguas inspection. 

* * 


Colonial’s Booklet 


In place of the 4-page regular issue 
of its house organ, Broaching News, 
Colonial Broach Co., Detroit, has pub- 
lished this month a 16-page, 3-color 
booklet entitled A Quarter Century of 
Broaching Development. The _ issue 
coincides with the celebration by 
Colonial its 25th anniversary. 

* * + 


of 


New Floor Cleaner 


A new oil and grease absorbent and 
floor cleaner, to be marketed under 
the name ‘‘Absorbo,’”’ has been de- 
veloped by Fidelity Chemical Products 
|Corp., manufacturers of specialized 
| Cleaning compounds and detergents, of 


Newark, N. J. 


| 
| a 





Super Illuminator Made 


By St. Louis Company 


Strength by method-in-design, 
features Edwin F. Guth Co.’s 
super - illuminator. To compen- 
sate for WPB steel limitations, 
Guth engineers have developed a 
die-formed one-piece full chan- 
nel, with unique metal “bends” 
(patents applied for) that pro- 
vide greater channel-strength on 
the horizontal and on the torque, 
it is said. 


The super-illuminator is avail- 
able in sizes for 2-40, 3-40, and 
2-100 watt fluorescent lamps. All 
wiring and auxiliaries are fully 
enclosed. Positive “flexible trig- 
ger” supports allow quick, .easy 
reflector removal. Starter switches 
are accessible without removing 
lamps, and bump-proof end- 
plates give added lampholder 
protection, according to super- 
illuminators are listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 

* * * 


Gear Users’ Manual 


Issued by Cone-Drive 


Cone-Drive division, Michigan 
Tool Co., Detroit, has published 
a 16-page instruction manual on 
how to assemble area contact 
gearing in housings, how to 
check assembiies, etc. 

Included in the manual are 
detailed instructions as to the 
simplest methods to follow to 
assure maximum efficiency of 
operation as well as correctness 
of assembly. Two methods are 
given—one for assembly in low 
production, one for assembly in 
high production. Assembly check- 
ing instructions are similarly de- 
tailed. 

* * * 


Device Quickly Estimates 


Pay-Go Tax Deductions 


An unusual device, the Deduct- 
O-Graph, shows the correct pay- 
roll tax deduction for any em- 
ploye when proper settings are 
made as to marital status, wage 
range and pay period, according 
to George 8S. May Co., Chicago. 


The Deduct-O-Graph has been 
tested by payroll officials, and 
its use has resulted in greater 
speed in approximating tax de- 
ductions with positive accuracy, 
according to the company. The 
device will be sent without 
charge to any firm requesting on 
a business letterhead. 

* ¢ # 


Widens Service Scope 


NEW YORK.—Addition of the Gould 
storage battery and battery service to 
the products and services available at 
Tide Water Associated dealer stations 
has been announced by John D. Col- 
lins, vice-president in charge of sales, 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 


~ SERVICE SECTION 


MECHANICS ENGINEERING ‘CO., 
Jackson, Mich., has developed an im- 
proved design of cable splicer to meet 
the demands of wartime service, It 
is built of wrought iron, with fittings 
of manganese bronze. The _ splicer, 
known as the Universal No. 101, re- 
quires no adapters to handle the gev- 
eral sizes and types of thimbles and 
bushings most widely used. They are 
firmly held by means of a_ sprocket 
chain and powerful jaws. Adjustment 
of the chain hold to various sizes of 
bushings and thimbles is made by 
setting and locking a single button. 


* * *& 


Chart Gives Instructions 
On Synthetic Capping 


As an aid to retreaders in 
handling synthetic rubber cap- 
ping stock, the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Assn., Inc., has issued a 
wall chart containing instruc- 
tions to be followed in order to 
obtain best results with this new 
material. 


Suppliers of capping stock are 
undertaking distribution of this 
chart. Copies may also be ob- 
tained directly from the Rubber 
Manufacturers Assn., Inc. 444 
Madison Ave., New York, 22, N. Y. 


* * * 


New Washing, Polishing 
Solution Offered 


A dirt remover, trademarked 
DET, has been introduced by Hos- 
dreg Chemical Co., Huntington, 

Ind. A_ concen- 
trated solution, a 
small amount of 
it is mixed in a 
bucket of water, 
permits merely 
washing and 
rinsing the auto- 
mobile, window 
glass or other ob- 
ject being wash- 
ed and eliminates 
need for drying 
or changing, the 
company states. 
The new solu- 
tion is being of- 
fered to the pub- 
lic through estab- 
lished dealer 
channels and is put up in three 
sizes of glass containers. 


* * * 


Weld Fume Reducer 


No-Spat ee ae made by 
Midland Paint & Varnish Co., Cleve- 
land, is claimed by the makers. to 
reduce fumes and vaporization of zinc 
incurred during the welding of gal- 
vanized iron by at least 30 percent. 


* * *& 


Ignition Point Files 


A New Britain assortment of ignition 
point files, on a card. Guaranteed 
by the maker to file platinum or tung- 
sten points. A rating of AA-5 or 
higher is required for the purchase 
of this assortment. 


* * * 


On Fire Equipment 


C-O- ee Fire Equipment Co., New- 
ark, . has issued a booklet de- 
scribing its line of portable and built- 
in carbon dioxide fire extinguishing 
canipanent and smoke detecting sys- 
ems 


PRESENTING ONE of the new AAA “Keep ’em Rolling’ booklets. 


than 50,000 Auto-Lite distributors, 
out the car conservation books. 


service stations and dealers will 





SERVICE SECTION 


got a little shock to be presented 
ith a bill that was twice the price 
of the rebuilt pump. In addition 

0 this I did not get four blocks 
way from the shop before my 
engine stopped dead again. 

The shop, in all fairness, was not 
> blame for either. I told them 
what to do and if they had carried 
out my order as given—replace the 
fuel pump diaphragm—you 
wouldn’t be reading about this 
episode. 

* * * 

BUT THE SHOP erred in two 
particulars—when viewed in the 
light of maintaining goodwill for 
both the dealer and the car he 
epresented. The mechanic didn’t 
replace the diaphragm but replaced 
the entire pump with a rebuilt 
unit, which doubled the bill I ex- 
pected to get, without saying any- 
thing to me about not being able 
to replace diaphragms due to the 
labor condition—and he_ didn’t 
check my car to see if that was 
the trouble. 

I take the rap for the wrong 
diagnosis of my car’s trouble—but 
if I had not been in the trade so 
to speak, I know damn well that 

would have blown sky high when 
my car stopped dead in heavy 
traffic about three blocks from the 
shop: I doubt whether I would 
ever have gone back to the same 
shop again for service work de- 
spite the fact that they did the 
work I ordered, did it in the time 

allowed and didn’t over-charge 
me much for the work that they 
did do. War is hell on goodwill. 
* * * 

A CERTAIN friend of mine—in 
he trade—who must have access 
to gasoline which is not covered 
by his ration allotment, was crying 
is eyes out to me the other day 
because the shop that had been 
setting his speedometer back had 
harged him a buck more for the 
same service last week than they 
charged him three months ago. 

ar is hell on  goodwill—and 
honesty. 

Another top automotive execu- 
tive was charged over $12 for a 
lubrication job that was performed 
n the 55 minutes he spent in the 
dealer’s. office, listening to the 
dealer cry about the exorbitant 
prices grocers were allowed to 
charge for potatoes. War surely is 
hell on goodwill and customer 
ollowing. 

ob * 

ERE is an old adage that goes 
something like “those who 
dance must pay the fiddler” but I 
Hon’t read into that any reference 
to “make the public pay when you 
have them on the hip” even in that 
old adage. Railroad Builder Hill 
developed a “public be damned” 
eputation that will no doubt out- 
ive the memory of his great pro- 
ductive work by many decades. 
es, war is hell on goodwill if one 
akes advantage of circumstances 
to shove his good customers 

Around. 
And in the postwar period war 


oledo Company 


In New Offices 


TOLEDO.—Toledo Steel Prod- 
cts Co., makers of automotive and 
aircraft parts, has consolidated all 
of its sales and distribution activi- 
ies under one roof by moving into 
a recently acquired building here, 
according to J. E. Adams, vice- 
president. 

The large building, which pro- 
ides an additional 50,000 square 
feet of floor space, has been com- 
pletely remodeled and redecorated 
or use by the company. Consoli- 
dation of the company’s sales office 
with its stock and inventory con- 
rol departments is expected to 
greatly facilitate service. It will 
Iso provide the necessary space 
or the addition of many other 
facilities that are being planned 
or the postwar period. 

The company has taken one of 
its oldest employes in point of 
ervice, Hub Riley, from the 
field to manage the Toledo 
headquarters. 


What do you want to buy, sell or 
rade? See Dealer Want Ads, inside 
back cover this issue, 
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‘will be “heller” for many a mer- 


chant who has made his wartime 
hay without using a gun but still 
must look for customers for his 
peacetime merchandise—especially 
in the larger multiple dealer points 
where the buyer will forsake the 
dealer but will be able to buy the 
car of his choice from a dealer 
who has maintained his goodwill 
standing. In the small towns of 
course both the dealer and the car 
maker lose out when the cus- 
tomer’s back hair gets on end. 
War does not have to be hell on 
goodwill. 

Another instance of wartime 
slackness is pointed out in the Aug. 
30 issue of Advertising Age where 
the writer of The Diary of an Ad 
Man tells of a case in his home 
town where a car went off the 
highway on a mountain road and 
ended up in the ditch as a pile of 
junk. The owner had just had his 
car into a reliable dealer’s shop 
for a checkup and the job had 
been turned over to an inexperi- 
enced mechanic. The writer ended 
his story with the comment “the 
manpower shortage can be incon- 
venient in such things as laundry 
service, but its murderous in the 
service stations.” War is still hell 
on goodwill, and its effects are 
often fatal to life as well as pros- 
perous businesses. 

* * * 
F. DAVIS, of Lincoln Electric 
. Co., Cleveland, sent me a copy 
of “Flood Tide” published by the 
Associated Shipbuilders, Seattle, 
which contains a story on welding 
as an industry of the future. This 
story should be interesting to many 
automotive repair men, especially 
those who have learned to do vari- 
ous types of welding. 

The story points out that modern 
transportation depends on welding, 
not only for its very existence but 
for its future development. As evi- 
dence for this statement, the 
writer points out that the modern 
efficient diese] engine would still 
be a bulky, over-heavy power plant 
suitable only for industrial and 
heavy ship use but for welding 
technic that has enabled the de- 
crease in weight by stronger con- 
struction possible with welded 
frame and crankcase. 

The story also points out high- 
octane gasoline was only possible 
because welding made lighter, 
stronger, more efficient cars pos- 
sible, which in turn made it possi- 
ble to develop high-octane gasoline 
which in turn will permit the 
building of still lighter, stronger, 
more economical cars in postwar. 
Ad infinitum. 

Welding has also made today’s 
airplane a greatly improved mode 
of transportation, due to welding 
making possible the smooth, strong 
surface of all-metal wing sections 
and the fabrication of other struc- 
tural parts. Welding is coming 
into even more active use in post- 
war design and construction as 
well as repair, thinks this writer. 

* * oF 


O those of you who are inter- 

ested in aircraft design and 
service, Paul Lane of Muskegon 
Piston Ring Co., has performed a 
job of compiling an aircraft piston 
ring manual that should be as in- 
structive as it is interesting. It 
contains data on piston ring clear- 
ances for all aircraft engines, 
recommended practice for cylinder 
reconditioning and data on piston 
ring and cylinder factors that gov- 
ern oil consumption. 


Sullivan Richardson, lecturer and 
writer, will shortly be able to 
answer all the questions those in- 
terested in the business opportuni- 
ties that the new Inter-American 
Highway will make possible will 
want to ask. He is just starting 
south on a 30,000-mile trek through 
Central and South America over 
this route and its tributary roads— 
or where those roads are planned 
to be in the near postwar future. 

He is using a _ specially built 
Dodge truck for the trip—a truck 
with four-wheel bogie rear end, 
90-gallon gasoline tank and a 
winch with 350 feet of steel cable 
on the front end. Tires are 9.00 x 
16 eight-ply Goodyear All-Service. 
He’s going to be able to pull him- 
self up by the boot straps when he 
gets into tight places. 


<r er a tele €. 


Terges pe OE 


MRS. M. J. 


the service department of the Parlato Motor 
Y., has joined forces with her husband, 
Parlato in ‘saving the wheels that serve America’ on the civilian 
“Mike” is now a 
Lee, Virginia, and Mrs. Parlato has assumed 
esthampton dealership. 


po ton Beach, Long Island, N 
e e 
as well as the military fronts. 
Army Transport Corps, Cam 
active management of the 


fede 


PARLATO, shown above in conference with two members of 


Co., Chevrolet dealers of West- 


senior instructor in the 


Auto Trade Jobs Unchanged 
In Essential Listing 


DETROIT. — The War Man- 
power Commission has reissued its 
list of essential activities, including 
the amendments that have been 
made from time to time. 

In some cases, slight variations 
in phraseology appear which aid in 
interpreting the list but do not 
represent any basic change of con- 
tent. There are no changes except 
those which have been previously 
communicated to the industries 
affected and they have appeared 
from time to time as amendments 
to the original list. 

Following is the text of the list 
as applying to the automotive 
trade, with additions and material 
revisions indicated by capital 
letters. 

Production of Industrial and 
Agricultural Equipment: Power 
boilers, wiring devices and 
supplies; agricultural implements; 
electric lamps; storage and pri- 
mary batteries; pumps, compres- 
sors, and pumping equipment; re- 
cording, controlling and measuring 
instruments and meters; convey- 
ors, industrial cars and _ trucks; 
blowers, exhaust and ventilating 
fans; mechanical power-transmis- 
sion equipment such as clutches, 
drives and_ shafts; mechanical 
stokers; tools, files, and saws; 
plumbers’ supplies; professional 
and scientific instruments, photo- 
graphing apparatus, and optical 
instruments; and all equipment 
necessary to operate plants pro- 
ducing essential commodities. 

Production of Transportation 
Equipment: The production of 
motor vehicles such as_ trucks, 
ambulances, fire engines, busses, 
and military motorized units; es- 
sential parts and accessories of 
such motor vehicles; motorcycles, 
bicycles, and parts; locomotive and 
parts; railroad and strret cars, and 
equipment. 

Repair Services: Repair of: 
vehicles, such as bicycles, motor- 
cycles, automobiles, busses, trucks; 
tires; typewriters and _ business 
machines; elevators; shoe _ re- 
pairing; SEWING MACHINES; 
radios; refrigerators; clocks and 
WATCHES; harnesses; tools; 
stoves; pneumatic tube systems; 
power laundry equipment; electric 
appliances and motors; engines, 
heating equipment; scientific, com- 
mercial and industrial weighing 


Antifreeze 


(Continued from Page 34) 
manufacturers already have pro- 
duced the 40 percent of peacetime 
production allowed for civilian use. 
That already has been bought up 
by large companies operating big 
fleets of cars and trucks; by police 
departments, ambulance compan- 
ies, bus lines. And the prohibition 
on manufacture of any more than 
the 40 percent still stands. 

“Dealers all over the west are 
clamoring for supplies. Distribu- 
tors can’t fill them, because the 
factories have no more to send 
them. So that’s that. 

“The only glimmer of hope for 
this mountain area, held out by 
one manufacturer, is that the 
severe restrictions on driving in 
the east may make some eastern 
antifreeze available for distribu- 
tion out here,” 


machines; farm and other indus- 
trial and_ scientific equipment; 
WELDING SERVICE; roofing, 
and electric, gas and plumbing and 
heating installations in domestic, 
commercial, and industrial build- 
ings; BUILDING ALTERATION, 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR: 
blacksmithing; armature rewind- 
ing; locksmithing. It is intended 
that consideration be given only 
to individuals qualified to render 
all-around yepair services on the 
types of equipment specified herein 
as required for the minimum es- 
sential needs of the community. 


Technical, Scientific, and Man- 
agement Services: The suplying of 
technical, scientific and manage- 
ment services to establishments 
engaged in war production; union- 
management negotiation services; 
and the publication of technical 
and scientific books and journals. 


PROFITS 
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16,686 Mechanics 
Take Chevrolet 


Annual Exams 


DETROIT. — Results just tabu- 
lated show that the seventh annual 
written examinations for Chevro- 
let service mechanics, conducted 
throughout the country during the 
summer months, broke all previous 
records in attendance and set a 
new all-time high in the number 
of men qualifying for diplomas, ac- 
cording to William E. Holler, gen- 
eral sales manager, Chevrolet 
division. 

Final reports showed that a total 
of 16,686 mechanics participated in 
examinations held in 1,145 cities 
and towns throughout the country 
and that 89 percent, or 14,816, were 
awarded Approved Mechanic cer- 
tificates, indicating that they had 
successfully passed the rigid test 
of their knowledge of basic and 
specialized wartime automotive 
maintenance service methods and 
techniques. 

“During the seven years that the 
Approved Mechanic plan has been 
in operation, Chevrolet mechanics 
have been groomed for their an- 
nual national written examinations 
throughout the year,” said Holler. 
“But since the country has been at 
war, we have concentrated on 
training all servicemen in the new 
techniques and developments de- 
signed to assure the maintenance 
of cars under the changed condi- 
tions brought about by the war 
emergency. 

“The unprecedented scope of 
this year’s examinations and the 
excellent results obtained are most 
significant in connection with 
Chevrolet’s determination to have 
skilled mechanics maintain the 
civilian transportation system. It 
becomes clearly apparent that the 
men who are devoting their time 
and talents to the maintenance of 
essential wartime motor vehicle 
transportation are taking their 
jobs more seriously than ever 
before,” Holler noted. 


PILE UP 


Under the adverse conditions of rationed 
driving, quality performance earns profits 
NOW-— assures steady customers in the post- 


war days! 


Thousands of dealers are finding that 
PennZoil’s ability to resist sludge is making 
friends among appreciative car owners. In 
spite of frequent stops and starts, and con- 
sequent unburned gasoline, blow-by soot and 


condensed moisture, 


PennZoil - lubricated 


cars are lasting longer and costing less to run. 
Profits with PennZoil are permanent 


profits. 


Build TODAY for TOMORROW! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Dept. A, The Pennzoil Co., Oil City, Pa. 
Please send me, without obligation, your 
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program to build permanent customers and 
profits, both now and after the war. 
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Automotive Washington 


Existence of Small Business Core of America’s 


Traditional System 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 


The small business segment of 
our economy, of which automobile 
dealers are a part, includes nine 

out of every ten 
business estab- 
lishment in the 
nation, according 
to a special eco- 
nomic bulletin 
issued last week 
by the U. S. 
Department of 
Commerce. 

Just how great 
an asset. small 
business consti- 

Uliman tutes is indicated 
by the declara- 
tion that approximately 45 percent 
of the wage-earners in the manu- 
facturing, wholesaling, retailing 
and service industries are em- 
ployed by smaller concerns, and 
that their labor accounts for more 
than one-third of the total dollar 
value of all goods and service. 

“The importance of small 
business, however, cannot be 
measured by those factors 
alone,” says the bulletin. “As 
the customers and the suppliers 
of large concerns, small busi- 
nesses make an essential con- 
tribution to the nation’s com- 
merce. Most important, the 
existence of our thousands of 
smaller concerns affords oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of 
private initiative without which 
our’ traditional system of 
free enterprise could not long 
continue.” 

The bulletin is chiefly a com- 
pilation of statements by various 
officials of the Department of 
Commerce indicative of the think- 
ing and policy under which the 
bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce seeks to serve small 
business and ways in which that 


“WE ARE CURIOUS” 


is a@ questionnaire placed in 
Roosevelt rooms. Responses en- 
able us to improve our service. 


is the answer we 
get most often 
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MADISON AVE, AT 45th ST., 
NEW YORK 
A HILTON HOTEL 
ROBERT P. WILLIFORD, General Manager 


Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 


of Free Enterprise 


service has been and is being 


rendered. : 
* * * 


Democracy Needs 


Smail Business 

Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones enunciated the basic reason 
underlying this policy before the 
Senate Commerce committee when 
he said: “The preservation of 
small businesses is essential to 
democracy in our country. If the 
number of small businesses con- 
tinues to decline we may find in 
the postwar period that our system 
of free and fair enterprise will 
have become seriously affected and 
our national economy may be 
found to be veering toward a way 
of life totally different from that 
under which we live today.” 

While Secretary Jones did not 
specifically mention automobile 
dealers, service stations, garages 
and the many other small busi- 
nesses kindred to the automotive 
industry, they probably have been 
the hardest hit of any of the 
small concerns. 


Their contribution to peace- 
tiie employment, their essenti- 
ality as customers of large con- 
cerns and the opportunity they 
offer for the exercise of private 
initiative when the war emer- 
gency is over will be a _ vital 
element in the conversion to 
peace-time economy. 

It is to be hoped,, therefore, 
that Congress, the various govern- 
ment bureaus and all officials hav- 
ing to do with restrictions during 
the war will take these points into 
consideration and do _ everything 
possible to help them remain in 
business for the duration. 

ok ad # 


Intrepid Men Fly 
Rubber to U. S. 


Hundreds of tons of wild rubber 
is being flown monthly from 
South America to the United 
States through the efforts of 
intrepid men who face _head- 
hunters, tropical disease and blind 
flying with equanimity. That is 
the story unfolded by Capt. Jack 
Knight, veteran pilot of 19,000 fly- 
ing hours, who has just returned 
from six months in South America, 
where he was in charge of flight 
personnel for Rubber Development 
Corp., an RFC subsidiary. Knight 
declared the United States can get 
all the rubber it needs from South 
America if efforts are properly 
expanded. 

A fleet of 12 planes, most of 
them Catalina flying boats, are 
used in the pioneer work of lo- 
cating the rubber fields. Work- 
ers and supplies are landed and 
the planes keep contact with the 
parties bringing additional sup- 
plies and leaving with the prec- 
ious cargo. As much as six tons 
of rubber can be transported in 
one Catalina in addition to fuel 
and crew, Knight said. 

Headquarters have been set up 
deep in the heart of Brazil at 
Manaus, at the junction of the Rio 
Nigra and the Amazon. From 
here, exploration and work parties 
fan out by air into the impene- 
trable jungles of unmapped re- 
gions. No radio setups exist in 
those wild regions to guide pilots 
in “on the beam” and navigation 
is done only by dead reckoning—a 
method that allows for no mis- 
takes. 

So dense is the jungle land, 
Knight said, that one party, having 
made a forced landing, toiled, 
hacked and fought the wilderness 
for two weeks in order to reach a 
village 20 miles away. 

* * + 


Antistrike Bill 
For Naught? 


The feeling is general in Wash- 
ington that, in calling for the out- 
lawing of strikes in vital indus- 
tries for the duration of the war, 
the American Bar Assn. is giving 
voice to the sentiment of a 
majority of the people of the 
United States. 

Such strikes, the association be- 
lieves, are “completely indefen- 
sible.” However, to a sorry degree, 
they are being tolerated and the 
lawyer’s organization is viewed as 
being on sound ground in calling 
for action by the government 


which will result in effective cor- 
rective steps, one of which 
would be “the immediate prosecu- 
tion” of those engaged in strikes. 


While a prosecution against 
some offenders in the recent coal 
strike is under way, to date 
there have been indications of a 
reluctance to prosecute parties 
responsible for unlawful strikes. 
By and large, particularly in the 
case of the so-called quickie 
strikes, the disposition appar- 
ently has been to get the strikers 
back to work and then to forget 
about the penalties which, in 
certain circumstances, now are 
provided by law. 

There is doubtless an argument 
to be offered in support of this 
attitude, but the important fact 
remains that penalties provided in 
the case of unlawful strikes, if not 
applied, soon will cease to have 
any part of their intended effect. 
That’s the way many wise ob- 
servers here feel about the matter. 

* * * 


Finnigan Emulated 


By Pleasure Ban 


Well, it’s off again. Speaking of 
the pleasure driving ban here in 
the East. “Off again, on again, 
gone again Finnigan” is now not 
more than one jump ahead of 
OPA. Eastern motorists are once 
more on their honor and realistic 
observers are wondering just what 
the effect of the _ let-your-con- 
science-be-your-guide policy’ will 
be. 

An “honor system” against 
pleasure driving was in effect from 
March 3 to May 19, resulting in 
development of a gasoline shortage 
which threatened to disrupt motor 
transportation on the East Coast 
and deprived many essential users 
of fuel. Incidentally, the order be- 
came effective five days before 
Labor Day, which is one of the 
heaviest motoring seasons of the 
year. 

Within a few hours of the 
announcement of the lifting of 
the ban, several officials here 
expressed the opinion that with- 
in a month there would be a 
clear necessity for reinstating it. 
They said eastern gasoline in- 
ventories were not improving, 
and added that eastern motorists 
have been using more than 
their allotted quota of gasoline 
for the past month. 

The black market is still the 
major and most worrisome leak in 
the gasoline supply, it is generally 
admitted. In some quarters it is 
felt that the pleasure driving ban 
should have stayed in effect at 
least until the end of September, 
in view of the inventory situation, 
but that OPA had blundered into 
promising that the ban would be 
lifted and had then been forced 
to take action. 

* 


Addenda 

As one who has had his full 
share of windshield and wind- 
shield wiper trouble over many 
years of motoring through rain, 
fog and snow, I naturally got a 
big kick out of a recent scientific 
note to the effect that a new type 
of glass containing no silica may 
make the going easier in the 
future for travelers over ouf¥ good 
roads in bad weather. = 

So many other troublesome gad- 
gets of years gone have been 
improved or eliminated altogether 
that, to an old-timer, it is nice in- 
deed to know that a successful at- 
tack on the pesky windshield wiper 
is just around the corner. 


New Detergent 
Oil Is Offered 


CHICAGO.— Development of a 
new detergent type lubricating oil, 
which is said to reduce wear and 
assure engine cleanness and oil 
stability for low speed diesel en- 
gines, is announced by Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana. 

Many engines give clean opera- 
tion with conventional oils, but 
where dirty operation cannot be 
corrected by mechanical adjust- 
ment, the new detergent type lub- 
ricating oil can be used, according 
to Standard Oil engineers. The new 
oil will thus prevent ring-sticking, 
piston scuffing and excessive sludge 
and gum deposits, it is said. 

The detergency results from the 
use of an additive, which is both a 
detergent and an oxidation in- 
hibitor, 


* 


FOB FACTORY 


(Continued from Page 2) 


of evidence that the workers 
themselves would welcome them 
as a means of boosting their 
paychecks in the face of frozen 
wage levels. A plan of this sort 
has worked out well at the 
Ecorse (Mich.) plant of Murray 
Corp. of America, bringing an 
average increase in production 
of 18 percent. Here, strangely 
enough, despite the approval of 
the union local of the plan, a 
ceiling of 25 percent was put on 
incentive pay by the union; that 
is, no workman may drive him- 
self to the point where he has 
boosted his income by more 
than 25 percent. 

To avoid the evils which crept 
into group bonus systems and 
piecework rates in the automotive 
industry back before 1937 (and 
there were admitted glaring de- 
fects in those days), it is necessary 
to work out a simple yet thorough 
analysis of the work done by each 
group of employes in a plant, to 
evaluate in time the various ele- 
ments of each individual job, then 
to correlate the findings of various 
impartial observers into a job 
standard. Once this is established, 
it must be adhered to rigidly with 
no revision unless there is a com- 
plete revision in the nature of a 
specific job, such as change of 
equipment, change of materials 
handling devices, ete. 

* * 


Much Study 


Is Involved 

IN SETTING fair job standards, 
it is usually found that a 15-20 
percent improvement in produc- 
tion results at once from the fact 
that the most efficient way of 
doing each job is determined, sup- 
plies of stock are kept moving to 
the point of use to avoid delays 
and defective equipment which 
might slow a job is repaired. Thus 
the first improvement in produc- 
tion results from no extra effort 
on the part of the workman at all. 
Beyond that point it is all gravy 
for him. 

One of the difficulties about 
establishing incentive systems on 
war production is the length of 
time required to evaluate fair 
job standards.. Often months of 
work are necessary before such 
standards can be developed, and 
on the basis of present war pro- 
duction, by that time the product 
might have been changed, the 
order cancelled or the plant 
switched over to some other 
project. In such cases, all the 
work done on development of a 
fair incentive system would be 
lost and a fresh start would have 
to be made. Hence incentive 
systems do not offer too much 
hope in the way of immediate 
relief in geting more production 
out of present manpower. 
Basically, however, they are 
sound, and we suspect the unions 
know this, but are deferring as long 
as possible the adoption of the 
systems because they run directly 
contrary to the union policy of 
leveling off the work level in a 
plant to the plane of the least 


efficient workman. 
= ok * 


New Vehicle 


For Farms 

HE suggestion has been made 

that one or more of the motor 

companies busy themselves in the 
development of a new type of 
vehicle for use on the farms—one 
which will prove suitable for the 
young people to use recreationally, 
as well as providing the utility for 
hauling produce, milk cans, etc. to 
market. 

The light truck is not the 
answer, nor is the station wagon. 
Some new design is indicated. 

* * * 


In Defense 
Of Wright 

RUMAN committee’s indictment 

of Wright Aeronautical Corp.’s 
Lockland (O.) plant on charges of 
supplying defective engines to the 
air forces, is believed in Detroit 
inner circles to hinge on the in- 
ability of the committee of legis- 
lators and lawyers to understand 
common manufacturing methods, 
and its incapacity to understand 
the difference between “scrap” and 
“salvage.” Thus a part, which in- 


spectors have rejected because it 
does not meet specifications, does 
not necessarily have to be scrap- 
ped, since it is usually possible to 
rework the piece dimensionally, or 
else make selective fits which will 
permit utilization of off-size parts. 

Five will get you 10 that the 
Truman committee, if so minded, 
could probe into the records of 
any war production plant in the 
conutry and piece together. a 
case which would sound on the 
surface as plausible as_ that 
built up against Wright. It’s all 
@ matter of knowing the inter- 
pretation of blueprints and spec- 
ifications, and conventional in- 
spection methods. If the engines 
are sound in service, that’s all 
the Truman committee need 
worry about, 

Let inspection and testing be 
managed by those who have made 
a life work of it, instead of pillory- 
ing these people in the public view 
with scarcely an opportunity for 
rebuttal. 


Cycleweld Seen 
Utilized for 


Postwar Plane 


DETROIT. — “Airplanes of the 
future can be made practically 
without rivets, and stronger, cheap- 
er and faster than at present,” S. 
G. Saunders, production research 
engineer of Chrysler Corp., stated 
last week. 

Saunders, in cooperation with 
the Army Air Forces Materiel 
Command in Dayton, O., and the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics in 
Philadelphia, recently so developed 
and improved the nation’s newest 
method of putting airplane parts 
together, called “cycleweld,” that 
now it is being widely used by 
aircraft manufacturers, it was 
said. 

“Cyclewelding is achieved by 
putting a specially prepared ce- 
ment on the surfaces to be con- 
nected and then applying heat and 
pressure to the joint,” Saunders 
said. “This cement can be brushed 


‘on or made in the form of tape 


and laid on. The process can be 
used to unite metal to metal, metal 
to wood, metal to rubber and metal 
to plastic so the joints will be 
stronger, easier to build and cheap- 
er than those riveted or welded. 

“The composition of the cement 
is a war secret as are specific de- 
tails of the process. 

“Already we are in production on 
cyclewelded wing flaps for fast 
fighter planes, ski pedestals for 
gliders, essential structural sec- 
tions for medium bombers, fibre 
and wooden gasoline tanks, and 
hundreds of other aircraft parts. 
“Experiments are being conducted 
on completely cyclewelded air- 
planes and gliders designed spe- 
cifically to use this new method of 
bonding. 

“In tests which we have made 
comparing cyclewelded and riveted 
metal joints, we have found that 
sheer strength of the cyclewelded 
joint is almost twice that of the 
riveted joint; its impact strength 
many times greater; and its creep 
strength at least 50 percent greater. 
It has been found, too, that prac- 
tically no cyclewelded joint has 
ever been broken by vibration, be- 
cause on all tests the metal itself, 
away from the joint, has broken 
before the joint has separated,” 
Saunders stated. 


Odtinerice— 


William H. Eagan 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—William Herbert 
Eagan, veteran Syracuse automobile 
dealer, died after an industrial acci- 
dent in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* * * 


Edward J. Grinwald 


PORTLAND, Ore.—Edward J. Grin- 
wald, 61, head of Grinwald Auto Sup- 
ply Co. for the past 50 years, died at 

is home following a short illness. 
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Junker Drives Deplete Stocks .. . 


Used Parts Scarcity 


Adds to ’44. 


Burden 


(Continued from Page 34) 


Out of his campaign, the 
wrecker was able to get the 
names of 240 owners of cars that 
should be ready for the junk 
heap, but was able to buy only 
three cars. 

According to Rose, his com- 

ittee has been able to pick up 
1,000 used cars for scrap this year 

—7,600 went to the melting pot 
before July 1—and that means that 
the usable parts from these cars 
in Wayne County (Detroit) alone 
are lost to the replacement parts 
market. Normally, these cars 
would lay in the wreckers yards 
til every fast-moving available 
part had been stripped from them. 

Under the influence of the scrap 
drive, the cars were picked up 
before the wreckers had stripped 

em. Due to the labor shortage 
and, according to their customer 
method of procedure, most wreck- 
prs do not dismantle their used 
cars of most usable parts until the 
customer comes into the yard look- 

g for a certain part that is not 
in the stock bin. 

Buy Whole Car 

Another reason for the scarcity 
of used cars coming into the 
vreckers’ yards, according to Rose, 
s the increase in person-to-person 
sales of these older cars. He says 

at wreckers state that the used 
parts situation has grown so 
critical that owners of older model 
ars will buy an entire car of the 
same make as the one they own in 
order that they may be certain of 
having a replacement part after 
they have once had difficulty get- 
ng some part they needed. 

According to a recent survey 
made in Michigan by the State 
Safety Commission, 46.7 percent 
of war workers’ cars are over six 
years old and, of course, most of 
these are in the age period 
where used parts were expected 
te help tide these older cars over 
until after the war. 

“All fast moving parts for 
popular makes of cars 1937 to 1941 
models are short,” claims the Seat- 
tle auto wreckers. “Transmissions 

d front end parts are most criti- 
al. Both trucks and cars con- 
fronted with serious problems due 
© meagre sources of supply for 
used parts which are in heavy de- 
mand. We bid our time and hope 
or a miracle. More production of 
new parts for these older cars is 
essential.” 


® 


In San Antonio 

San Antonio reports difficulty in 
obtaining parts previous to and in- 
cluding 1941 models, especially in 
the low-priced class. Ignition coils 
for 1937 Fords, transmission gears 
for 1935 Chevrolets and cylinder 
heads, steering gears and brake 
parts for all cars are most critical. 
Situation acute in used parts for 
low-priced cars below 1940 models 
is in prospect. 

Sol Weinhaus, president, 
Greater St. Louis Used Auto 
Parts Assn., reports, “Fast mov- 
ing items of used car stock have 
reached a low point in this area, 
and three auto wrecking and 
salvage companies are trying to 
overcome the shortage by mak- 
ing needed parts when material 
priorities are obtained. As an 
example, front fenders for 1937 
Chevrolets are no longer to be 
found in this area. Disappear- 
ance of parts for cars made from 
1986 on is pronounced. While 
engines, rear ends and trans- 
mission stocks are very low, 
there are still a few available. 
Wrecks offer the dealers prac- 
tically the only opportunity of 
replenishing low stocks, but this 
source is dwindling as gasoline 
rationing and_ tightening of 
speed laws has resulted in a 
diminishing number of accidents 
serious enough to consign cars 
to the junk pile.” 

The situation in New England is 
not as serious as in other parts of 
the country apparently, according 
to the report. Here, where there 
has been such a lengthy curtail- 
ment of the use of motor vehicles 
and thousands of cars have gone 
off the road, the demand has les- 
sened and thus the supply has 
tended to stabilize although here 
parts for cars in the years from 
1937 to 1941 are not too plentiful. 

Later Model Parts Scarce 

Chicago reports a plentiful sup- 

ply of used parts for 1934 models, 


a fair supply for 1935 models but 


parts for later models are very 
scarce and causing the salvage 
dealers much concern. 

On trucks, age is not a factor in 
the shortage picture, since prac- 
tically all functional parts are 
short, with D-40 International 
transmissions and axle shafts 
hardest to obtain. Jacks and tub- 
ing are also declared difficult 
to get. 


* 


EXICO CIT 
and Monterrey 


American Airlines provides Passenger, International Air 
Express and Air Mail service “south of the border.” On 
American’s Flagships you can go from important centers 
in the United States and in Canada all the way to Mon- 
terrey and Mexico City. This direct service to Mexico is 
also the time-saving way to reach the great aerial routes to 
the Canal Zone and Central and South America. 


For Reservations, call the nearest 
American Airlines Office 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 
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WANT AD DEPT., 


HELP WANTED 


OFFICE MANAGER WANTED preferably 
one with General Motors experience. 
Must be draft exempt. Good position 
open for properly qualified man in best 
town of hundred thousand population in 
California. Give full details past experi- 
ence, salary expected and references. 
Box 482, e¢/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


WE HAVE SEVERAL attractive perma- 
nent jobs for experienced stock room 
men. Our sales of DeSoto-Plymouth 
parts, Briggs paints and a premium oil 
line are steadily increasing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia - Virginia territory 
which we cover. This growth means 
profitable opportunities for reliable em- 
ployees in this department. Thru good 
years and bad, Washington is one of the 
steadiest markets in the country and a 
delightful place to live. If you are in- 
terested, write to L. P. STEUART, INC., 
=e P Street, N.W., Washington 5, 


GENERAL MOTORS DEALER operating 
several dealerships has openings in all 
departments, Service Managers, Service 
Salesmen, Mechanics, Painters, Parts 
Managers, Stock Clerks, Office Man- 
agers, Accountants, permanent positions, 
highest pay and rapid advancement. 
Write full details to DON ALLEN, 2585 
Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

GENERAL MANAGER, Executive type, 
draft exempt, to assume complete 
charge all phases service and _ sales 
large White, Reo, Hudson, York, Penn- 
sylvania. Adequate stock of parts and 
new merchandise. Salary commesurate 
with ability. Post-War opportunities. 
Give full personal details. Reply Box 
487, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


PARTS MAN—Mechanic, Body and Fen- 
der Man for old established aggressive 
Chevrolet Dealer, Wichita, Kansas. 
Business is booming. Unusually large 
earnings for capable draft exempt men. 
Wire or write YINGLINGS, Wichita, 
Kansas, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED GENERAL MOTORS 
SERVICE MANAGER with good parts 
and dealer accounting experience desires 
position with manufaeturer as Service 
Traveler. Good references, Age 35, draft 
ere Box 479, c/o Automotive News, 

etroit. 


AUCTION 


Every Thursday 
MARION, INDIANA 
— For Dealers Only — 


A Good Place to Buy! 
A Good Place to Sell! 


AMERICAN AUCTION 
COMPANY 
Col. Lee Drawhon, Auctioneer. Jf 


NEW CARS WAN. 2D 


WILL BUY LIMITED NUMBER new Ford 
or Chevrolet coach or sedan cars at top 
O.P.A. prices. Want new or good used 
low mileage Mercury coach or Fordor, 
maroon or dark green. Also used trucks 
and pickups. Write what you have and 
price for it. HARDEN MOTOR CO., 
Tolono (Ill.) Ford Dealer. 


WILL BUY ANY NUMBER of General 
Motors cars. Will full list price 
same as R.F.C. Write how many cars 
available and body types. Will send 
buyer with cash, no red tape. Box 480, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


WANTED—ONE NEW four-door Lincoln 
Zephyr. Airmail information, price, 
location. C. M. Guest and Sons, Ander- 
son, 8S. C. 


ELEVEN °42 DODGE STATION WAGONS 
—Eleven and sixteen passenger. Will 
sell or trade for new 1942 Dodge and 
Plymouth Passenger cars. GOFFE 
MOTOR COMPANY, Pueblo, Colorado. 


Want to buy 100 Chevrolets or 
Fords, new passenger cars. Will 
pay full list price, plus 1% Incre- 
ment, 5% Get- y Charge and 
$10 for loading. 


PIPKIN-MANSKE 
MOTORS, INC. 


BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
J. T. Pipkin 


NEW CARS FOR SALE 


500 NEW CARS IN STOCK. Plymouths, 
Dodges, Nashs, Hudsons, Studebakers, 
Willys, Reo Trucks long and short W.B., 
Willys Step-in Panels. Will sell all or 
part. Buy new cars now from BOGDAS 
DOWNTOWN NASH SALES, 1018 North 
Meridian, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


WILL TRADE 


WILL EXCHANGE NEW CHRYSLER 
passenger four doors for long wheelbase 
trucks chassis and cabs. Box 484, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit. 
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Saad USED CARS FOR SALE 

287 CLEAN LATE MODEL, low priced 
used cars. Every make and model repre- 
sented. Buy now from ‘‘Indiana’s 
busiest wholesalers,’"’ BOGDA’S DOWN- 
TOWN NASH SALES, 1018 North Mert- 
dian, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


300 USED CARS—’37 to °42. All Makes 
ALWAYS carried in stock. We can 
supply what you want Pronto! Ship- 
ments made every day to dealers all 
over the country. Call or write Mr. 
Swiney, STerling 6711 or Hiland 3400, 
SHEARER OHEVROLET, 7244 Man- 
chester, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


1941 CHEVROLET & PLYMOUTH 4-door, 
1940 Chevrolet 4-door, 1939 Buick Spe- 
cial 4-door, 1938 Plymouth 2-door, two 
1937 Chevrolet 2-door, 1936 Chevrolet 2- 
door, 1937 Studebaker %-Ton Panel 
Truck with new motor. All cars have 
good or new tires and were overhauled 
if needed. PARK CHEVROLET COM- 
PANY, 222 E. High Street, Ebensburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


LONG ESTABLISHED EASTERN DEAL- 


ER with excellent purchasing connections, 
and now making regular carload ship- 
ments late model used cars to selected 
clientele Western dealers, able add few 
additional connections. We buy for your 
account types, makes, models you in- 
struct, only at prices you establish. Not 
a volume arrangement but attractive to 
smaller dealers with quality market. 
Trade and bank references exchanged. 
Box 485, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


FORTY CLEAN '39 TO '42 automobiles on 


hand at all times in Pemberville, 16 
miles south of Toledo, Ohio. Our price 
is $75 over New York wholesale here or 
call at New York office. No mailing 
list, come in_ person. Phone DOC 
GREINER, 66 Pemberville, Ohio or New 
York, Endicott 2-1474. 


CARS FOR WHOLESALE. All clean cars 


ready for resale. 1942’s—Buick, DeSoto, 
Nash. 1941’s—6 Plymouths, 2 Fords, 
6 Dodges, 2 Chevrolets, 3 Chryslers, 2 
Buicks, 3 DeSotos, 4 Pontiacs, Nash. 
1940’s—3 Plymouths, Plymouth Station 
Wagon, Studebaker, Ford, Ford Station 
Wagon, Dodge, 5 Chevrolets, Oldsmobile, 
Buick. 1939’s—4 Plymouths, 2 Fords, 
Dodge, 4 Chevrolets, Hudson, Buick. 
1938’s—4 Plymouths, 2 Fords, Dodge, 
2 Chevrolets, Oldsmobile, 2 Chryslers. 
RUSTERHOLTZ & ROSSELL, INC., 
917 West Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
1906 MAXWELL ROADSTER (two- 
seater), 2 cylinder, Magneto ignition, 
mud guards, high windshield, right hand 
drive, 30x3% tires nearly new, car 
extremely well preserved, and in good 
mechanical condition. Box 486, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit. 


USED CARS WANTED 


W'LL BUY—late model clean choice used 
+6, 
cransports in Utah, 
rado. Phone Mr. Austin at Graceland 
6320, Chicago or Airmail lists and prices 
to Jesse M. Chase, 814 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, or Box 1552, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 


WILL BUY 1940, 1941, 1942 STUDE- 
BAKER CARS. Must be in good con- 
dition. Will trade 1942 Willys pickup 
for car. Box 475, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit. 


TRUCKS WANTED 


WANTED LATE MODEL PICKUPS, ton 
and half and two ton, with or without 
bodies. Geo. H. Welsh Motors, Inc., 
420 Ward Parkway, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRUCKS WANTED—Late model trucks, 
all makes and descriptions. G. M. C. 
preferable. ALBEE MOTORS, Elmira, 
HN. F. 


TRUCKS POR SALE 


NEW 1942 DODGE TRUCKS for sale at 
ceiling prices. 1% Ton C.O.E. Chassis 
and Cab $1397.16. One ton panel 
$1223.02. JAMES F. GOODWIN, INC., 
5725 Broadway, Chicago, Illinois. 


TRACTORS WANTED 


WANTED EXTRA HEAVY DUTY TRAC- 
TOR new or used, preferably Deisel 
With Tandem rear wheels. Suitable for 
pulling forty ton machinery trailer. 
Wire or Write, HEATH MOTOR COM- 
PANY, Charlotte, N. C. 
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PARTS WANTED 


1942 PLYMOUTH BODY. 
Ransom Sales, Flushing, Michigan. 


WANTED 1940 DODGE 2dr. Deluxe Sedan 


body, less seats and dash instruments, 
or complete 4dr. & Club Coupe body. 
Must be in good shape, state price in 
your reply. STEUDEL MOTORS, INC., 


8620 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PARTS FOR SALE 


WE STOCK (or can get) ANY AUTOMO- 


TIVE PART or supplies you need. 4. «ke 
us prove it. Call or write, Vic. Kuewg, 
STerling 6813 or Hiland 3400, SHEAKER 
CHEVROLET, 7244 Manchester, 8t. 
Louis, Mo. 


LARGE STOCK PONTIAC PARTS, acces- 


Downtown 
Indian- 


sories, and factory radios. 
Nash Sales, 1018 N. Meridian, 
apolis, Indiana. 


FIFTEEN LUGGAGE COMPARTMENT 


DOORS, Ford No. 21A-7240110, with 
light, hinges, supports, handle and lock. 
Also fifteen luggage compartment floor 
mats, Ford No. 11A-6745456, liberal dis- 
count. TRIANGLE MOTORS, 1599 Flat- 
bush Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


WE HAVE 1942 
CHEVROLET PARTS 


Doors, Trunk Lids. 
Upholstery, Hardware and 
Glass. 


40% to 60% OFF UIST. 
Write for free cemplete 
price list. 


COOPER-LEWIS 
CoO., INC. 
238 Broadway 
Revere 51, Mass. 


UIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED USED METAL PARTS BINS. 


From 10 to 100 metal parts bins, must 
be in first class condition. Write Box 
481, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


WANTED USED WALKER LIFT com- 


plete with hoses and connections. State 
price. Write WHALLEY MOTORS, 105 
Goffe Street, New Haven, Conn. 


____ SQUIPMENT FOR SALE __ 


BEAR WHEEL BALANCE. Bear Rack 


with 122 parts. Electric Ventilating Fan. 

Porto Power Unit with Cabinet and 55 

attachments. Sun Motor Tester, Sun 

Combustion Tester for sale. Write 

—" CHEVROLET CO., Trenton, 
nois. 


HOLMES ROAD KING WRECKER on 


404 Diamond T. Chassis, 8000 actual 
miles, $1975. One new Bean Headlight 
Tester, sacrifice, $98. MILLER MOTOR 
COMPANY, Gadsden, Alabama. 


CHEVROLET DEALERS who have sons 


assigned primary air school, army, Haw- 

thorne School, Orangeburg, 8. C., please 

ee Box 473, c/o Automotive News, 
e r 


STATION WAGONS WANTED 


STATION WAGONS—State price and de- 


scription. EDWARD MORGAN, Corner 
56th St. and Broadway, New York 
City, Circle 7-4452. 


AUCTION 


Every Tuesday -Rain or Shine 
CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


--For Dealers Only-- 
Come Buy !--Come Selli 


BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 
AUCTION COMPANY 


ATTENTION! 


Dodge Parts Wholesalers and Dealers 
For Sale: Overstock of Piston Rings which will fit the following 


Dodge Models: 


DU-DZ-D5-D11-D14-D17-T6-T14-T26-T70-T72-T94- 


T96. This takes all 3% inch bore from 1935 to 1942. 


Part 
Quantity No. 
898874 
898898 
898875 
898899 


Part Name 


289 
191 
343 


Oil 
Oil 


Comp. Oil Ring Pkg. 
ver Ring Pkg. 
Comp. Oil Ring Pkg. 
ver Ring Pkg. 


List 
Price 


Sale 
Price 


1.18 
.60 
1.18 
-60 


McKINLEY-GREGG AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


5803 Centre Ave. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Freedom to produce... 


has encouraged Dealers and Manufacturers 


to create the great Automotive Industry 


which serves America in Peace and War 


HEN America was plunged into war, the 

capacity to produce and the know-how 

of the automobile industry was called upon to do 
a huge war job. 


Since the beginning of the automobile indus- 
try forty years ago, people have been free to en- 
gage in manufacturing, selling, and servicing 
passenger cars and trucks. The industry attracted 
a type of men who put emphasis on what they 
could produce and on the value of their services 
in a highly competitive market. Their concern 
was with what they could create, what they 
could build. Their activities were the expression 
of their vision and imagination, their inventive 
genius, and their urge to excel in their chosen 
fields of endeavor. 


Production of automotive vehicles and the 
nationwide establishment of thousands of 
dealerships and service facilities were stimulated 
under conditions of freedom to competg¢, free- 
dom to produce. 


Every automobile dealer entered the auto- 
mobile business because he thought it offered 
opportunities for individual accomplishment 
and progress. But for this, many dealerships, 


THE DEALERS SERVE 


with cars, trucks, parts and service 


large and small, might never have been estab- 
lished or encouraged to grow and become assets 
to the communities they now serve. 


Now the automobile industry, dealers and 
factories, are devoted to the one job of helping 
to hasten the day of Victory. When Victory is 
won, the job of supplying passenger cars, trucks 
and automotive services for 135,000,000 Ameri- 
cans should offer renewed opportunity to men 
of integrity and energy. 


x * * 


Today Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler 
dealers are doing essential wav work by helping 
to maintain the nearly 7,000,000 passenger cars 
and trucks of Chrysler Corporation manufacture 
which comprise almost one-fourth of all the cars 
and trucks available for use in the U.S.A. Sup- 
porting them in this effort, Chrysler Corporation 
is doing its best, under the government regula- 
tions, to make available the replacement parts 
required to keep these essential cars and trucks 
in operation, while the factories which built 
them are devoted to turning out large quantities 
of war equipment. 


THE FACTORIES SERVE 


with war equipment production 


[ BACK THE ATTACK ... WITH WAR BONDS | 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH * DODGE * DESOTO *« CHRYSLER * DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P.M., E. W.T. 





